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This article by the Professor of Biblical Literature at Boston University 





School of Theology is presented as introductory study for the Adult Bible 
Course (pages 18-35) and the International Lesson Series (pages 36-46). 


We live in a fear-ridden world. This is one of 
the predominant facts of our time. Two thirds of 
the world’s population do not have enough to 
eat and are haunted, second by poignant second, 
by the specter of starvation. Millions of Europeans 
dream in the night of partially ruined cities com- 
pletely obliterated, and their lives snuffed out, 
when two giants come to grips in their lands. 
Masses of Asiatics are apprehensive about war 
engulfing their continent. Nationalists in Africa 
struggle to turn back the clock for the African 
native populations, and each fears the other. 

All over the world old social systems are break- 
ing down, demands for justice from long-enslaved 
peoples herald a new dawn for humanity, bringing 
terror to the hearts of those who value security 
and vested privilege above truth. Peoples every- 
where react to the claims of Russia and America 
with mixed feelings of hope, suspicion, and fear. 
In America the cost of living rises and inflation 
threatens to fulfill the Marxist prediction of cap- 
italism’s suicide. Some rejoice in this prospect, 
but many others, contemplating its effects upon 
the economies of all nations, are very apprehen- 
sive. 

Over the whole scene hangs the cloud of po- 
tential atomic destruction. “I am a frightened 
man, myself. All the scientists I know are fright- 
ened—frightened for their lives—and frightened 


for your life,” so a famous scientist wrot« 
uary, 1946. 
Now, five years later, we know that 


reason for fear, that no ring of defense c: 


antee protection. And if many Americans, 


in their sleep, refuse to face these realiti: 
are millions of others the world over w! 


with a cry at midnight, fearful of a wor] 
by the power in man’s irresponsible ha 
everywhere, combined with confusion, | 
ment, apprehension! 


I 
This is not the whole truth. Many are 
clearly and without confusion. Many a1 
constructively and without fear to solve « 


lems, and advances are being made. Th: 


the situation is not hopeless, and they 
despair. 

But many persons are afraid, some so} 
others with a hysteria which makes tl] 
to every chance rumor; and out of that « 
maelstrom arises the cry for help, fo 
darkness, for power in weakness. Lite: 
lions of travelers on the highways of th: 
world lift one foot ahead of the other, da 
not really certain of where they are 
with grave misgivings that the road | 
where but to oblivion. 


“In worship ...we open our minds to God’s will. . . . We seek His will above our own, and permit Him ¢ 


us.” (Photo by Campbell Hays from Monkmeyer.) 
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The New Testament speaks to that need. As 
over the centuries its blessed message has been 
good news to weary and discouraged wanderers, 
setting their feet firmly upon the high road, so it 
speaks today. 

It is important, however, to know how the New 
Testament speaks. It is not like an almanac, fore- 
casting each day’s weather. It will not enable us 
to predict the day on which the world will end 
nor describe the furniture of heaven. It does not 
give direct advice on how to correlate the interests 
of laboring man, farmer, and industrialist with 
those of other consumers in order to prevent run- 
away inflation. It gives no answer to the question 
as to whether or not we should draft the eighteen- 
year-old, or spank our children. Its message is 
much more profound and much more important. 
It is like that of the lighthouse guiding ships by 
dangerous reefs, or that of the stars to the mariner 
who must read their meaning by intelligent and 
skillful manipulation of his instruments if he is 
to guide his ship into the deeper waters. 

The New Testament deals with the basic mean- 
ings of life, with our fundamental needs. It gives, 
as it were, vertical vision, setting in our hearts the 
true vision of life’s ultimate ends, so that on the 
horizontal plane of real life we may have perspec- 
tive to work out effectively a way of living with 
ourselves and thus with others. 

When we realize the true nature of the modern 
crisis, this is seen to be our deepest need, so that 
the New Testament takes on supreme value in 
relation to it. The crisis is not primarily that of 
conflict between Russia and the United States. 
Were Russia to be annihilated tomorrow, the 
problems which are represented in part by the 
opposition of America to Russia would still re- 
main. The Communist problem is serious, deadly 
serious; no one in his senses questions that. But, 
it is but the outstanding current manifestation of 
something much deeper. 

The main problem is that of our faith in relation 
to the changes being forced upon humanity by the 
onward march of history. The central fact here is 
that for the first time in man’s history the means 
exist adequately to feed and clothe and house the 
world’s populations, combined with the fact that 
the masses of the world know it and believe that 
only ignorance and selfishness stand in the way of 
its realization. The masses are on the march; the 
dream of a free humanity has become world-wide; 
and everything else is involved in that fact. Com- 
munism and democracy, each in its own way, 
succeeds or fails in relation to this fact. 

The crisis has come to an acute stage because 
man’s faith has not been adequate to bring about 
the proper adjustments before the crisis stage was 
reached, and the fear and confusion and bewilder- 
ment which haunt millions today are direct by- 
Products of a lack of faith adequate to face and 
solve the problems which have been forthcoming. 
If the New Testament can speak to that need, 
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“The Cross calls to adventure, to pioneering, to thought 
and effort directed to humanity’s good, to the finding o} 
life through losing it for Jesus’ sake.” The illustration, 
“They Came and Stood at the Cross,” is by Ulric Eller- 
husen, sculptor. (Photo from Elsie Hafner.) 


nothing can surpass it in value for us and our 
times. 


II 


The New Testament does speak to that need. 
Where our need is the greatest, it is most ade- 
quate. It is artificial, to a certain extent, to draw 
a distinction here between Old and New Testa- 
ments, since they have much in common and on 
many things speak with a united voice. On the 
other hand, the New Testament brings the latent 
insights of the Old to full expression, and crowns 
them all with the decisive revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. 

In the “event” that was Jesus, inclusive of his 
life, death, Resurrection and subsequent influ- 
ence, God has supremely acted to make his will 
known and to impart his power to all who will 
accept it. This is the message of the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, regardless of the special form 
which it may take in various units of the whole. 
And out of that message there comes living water 
to assuage our thirst and spiritual bread to allevi- 
ate our deep, gnawing hunger. 

What then is its contribution? What is its mes- 
sage for us? In what ways is it relevant? We may 
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classify its message under two headings, each of 
which involves the other; they are separated only 
for the sake of clarity of thought. We may label 
these two emphases “Light” and “Power,” having 
in mind two well-known sentences from the pages 
of the New Testament: “I am the light of the 
world”; “I am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the 
power of God for salvation to every one who has 
faith.” The New Testament lights up our pathway 
in the deep places, and consequently offers us a 
means of increasing our strength to follow the 
light. It is both beacon and dynamo, and both at 
the same time. 

1. As “light” the New Testament proclaims the 
existence of God and of his eternal purpose, real- 
ized in Jesus Christ, to bring all men to himself, 
to reconcile them with him and with each other, 
and thus to bring them into harmonious family 
relationships in his Kingdom. It asserts that God 
is love; that he is like a shepherd seeking a lost 
sheep in his constant efforts to awaken men to his 
purposes and care, in order that they may under- 
stand the meaning of their existence and adjust 
themselves adequately to life in this world and 
in the world to come. 

Out of this experience of men, the New Testa- 
ment utters the Word that God respects and loves 
each individual, and that he provides the insights 
by means of which each may organize his own 
life in a manner pleasing to God and thus bring 
harmony into his social relationships. It takes 
up the thread of the Old Testament revelation, 
uttered by the great prophets and seers, to the 
effect that God has made a covenant with man on 
the basis of which an “eternal life,” qualitatively 
speaking, may be secured in the present moment, 
and that, when it is understood and embraced, 
man’s corporate life will reflect the harmony of 
heaven itself. 

The New Testament reminds us that justice 
must reign in human affairs, and that judgment 
ensues when justice fails, but that the justice of 
God exists within the context of his love for every 
individual. Love expresses itself in just treatment 
of every other man. The supreme revelation of 
this paradoxical combination of justice and love 
in God is the Cross of Jesus, a deed so over- 
whelming in its meaning as to give rise to Paul’s 
thought of it as the very “wisdom of God.” 

God so loved that he gave his only begotten 
Son. In Jesus, especially in his Crucifixion, we 
witness the heart of God brooding over humanity 
and active on man’s behalf, never content until 
each person responds to that love and learns in 
his own experience what it means for conduct. 
The Cross calls to adventure, to pioneering, to 
thought and effort directed to humanity’s good, 
to the finding of life through losing it for Jesus’ 
sake. 

Above all perhaps, to get down to the roots of 
the matter, the Cross calls men to worship. The 
_ first step in recovering this sense of God’s ex- 
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istence and presence, the initial act req 
order to recover the faith in God’s purpo 
we have so largely lost, is to seek him in 


In worship, alone or in corporate ways, \ 
our minds to God’s will. As with Jesus i 


semane, we seek his will above our o 


permit him to speak to us. The great Ne 
ment characters, from Jesus through Pau! 
the least, were dominated by a vision 
purposes so compelling that they were sw 


lives of usefulness and heroic stature. T! 
was that they opened their minds and ! 
God’s influences; they took time to catch | 


honored dream. “He whom a dream h: 


sessed knoweth no more of doubting.” 


2. The “power”: evident on every pag: 


New Testament comes to us as a by-pr 


obedience to God; it results from cultiv: 


presence and submitting to his will. Out « 
affection, as on the human level, we f 


selves empowered to face our responsibili 


to perform our tasks. It matters not ju: 
we look in the New Testament, it is t! 


Here are persons who have caught a \ 
divine reality which so controls them tl 
sing in the presence of danger, glorify G 


in their weaknesses, and, in the hour v 
heavy hand of persecution is set upon the 
their ground in the Roman arenas, confic 
a new heaven and a new earth will co 
ward their faithfulness. 

This faith is not the “peace of mind”’ so 
ly offered to people today in some of it 
It is something far more important anc 
nent: it is the peace of God. “Thou wilt | 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed o 
It is the peace which Jesus knew even \ 
heart agonized over the wandering sheep 
a shepherd, and permitted him in the 
agony to say, “Into thy hands I commit m 

Peace of mind can be had cheaply, si 
ignoring the needs of others and by pu 
until tomorrow the decisions which must 
today. But the peace of God is somethir 
comes, not by ignoring human needs or |! 
ing responsibilities and pain; it comes by 
into danger and trouble and pain, 
through them. It is “strife closed in the : 
“marvelous” nevertheless. It comes fro! 
ence to God, careless of one’s own welf 
so long as one intelligently remembers + 
of neighbor is also love of self, that is, o 
self, one’s self committed to and empov 
God’s love. 

This is the answer to the fear that clou 
minds today; it is the perfect love which 
fear, tempering despair and thwarting h) 
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One person cannot make another be! 
the New Testament actually offers thes: 
He can only bear his own testimony and 
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upon what he has observed in others. Each must 
find out for himself. Each must by his own efforts 
shake off the chains which bind him in a cave with 
his vision of reality confined to the shadows on 
the wall, cast by those who move between him 
and the light outside the mouth of the cave. 

It is the witness of Christian history, however, 
that, if the individual will make the effort to turn 


about and move out into the sunlight through the 
opening of the cave, he will himself discover the 
ageless truth which God wishes to make known 
to him. 

The New Testament contains these values, and 
he who seeks will find them sufficient to his need 
—even today. Nothing is of greater importance in 
these crucial hours. 


Why Not Have a Great Books Club? 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


One of our most cherished heritages in demo- 
cratic living is the right to read, to think, and to 
exchange ideas. Most of us like to get together 
with other individuals and talk about things that 
affect us in our living, about conclusions we have 
drawn from our experience, and about principles 
that affect the world and the people in it. 

In these troubled times it is more important 
than ever that the adults who live in democracies 
be able to think clearly and to act wisely. 

It is possible to educate adults so that they can 
do better reading, better talking, better listening 
to others, and better thinking. No mature adult 
would say, as a recent high school graduate was 
heard to remark, “I am educated now”; for the 
mature adult knows that learning goes on as long 
as life, and that none of the questions are ever 
permanently answered. 

One of the recent movements in adult education 
that has had a wide appeal to men and women of 
all ages is the club where adults gather at regular 
intervals to discuss some great books which they 
have read in the period between discussions. The 
Great Books Foundation has outlined a program 
to be carried on from year to year. Their groups 
meet once in two weeks, eighteen meetings per 
year. 

Some public libraries in large cities have organ- 
ized groups where the library selects the readings 
after considering some of the interests and needs 
of the individuals in the groups. 

You may know about a Great Books Club that 
is going on in your own community. Perhaps you 
would like to have a hand in starting one in which 
you and some other adults who are interested in 
great reading can get together and discuss some of 
the basic problems of living as they have been 
seen by great men of the past and present. 
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Starting a Great Books Club is not too difficult, 
but it requires careful thought and preparation. 
There are several things that you will need if you 
are going to make a success of it. 

In the first place, it is quite important that you 
have a good leader. The leader should be a person 


who likes to read and who will not try to impose 
his ideas on members of the group. The Great 
Books Foundation suggests that each group 
should have two leaders who can together direct 
the discussion. 

The leaders do not lecture or sum up discus- 
sions. They do not tell the members what is in 
the books; they do not outline the life of the 
authors. They simply ask questions designed to 
get the men and women to express their ideas 
about the books. They use such questions as: 
“What does Plato say about that?” “What does 
that mean?” “What makes you think so?” “Why?” 
They do not make up the questions before the 
discussion, but keep the discussion moving from 
one member of the group to another. They en- 
courage the timid and keep the aggressive from 
monopolizing. 

The leaders do not need to be literary authori- 
ties or teachers. Sometimes it is better that they 
not be either of those things. Persons make the 
best leaders who are intellectually alert and are 
interested in delving along with the group into 
the great ideas of mankind. 

When you have found suitable leaders, they can 
receive instructions from the Great Books Foun- 
dation or they can go to certain centers and take 
training in leading the groups if this is possible, 
although this is not always necessary. 

The next problem is a place to meet. You will 
need a room where a group can sit around a 
square of tables for discussion. Formal rows of 
seats and lecturers’ desks and stands are out. 
Many groups meet in rooms provided by public 
libraries. Others meet in schoolrooms, in churches, 
in nurses’ homes—any place that is available and 
which meets the requirements. 

Getting people for the group should not be 
difficult. These groups have proved very popular, 
and announcement with some explanation of what 
is to be done is usually enough to bring in enough 
interested persons to make a good group. The 
Great Books Foundation recommends a group 
from twenty to forty in number. It is not neces- 
sary that you have that many, but more than 
forty makes a group too large for good discussion. 
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A variety of men and women is best. For ex- 
ample, one group had among others a piano teach- 
er, a Veterans’ Administration executive, a shoe 
salesman, an electrical engineer, a contractor, a 
social service worker, and several housewives. 
The most careful reader was the shoe salesman, 
who attended three years without missing a ses- 
sion. He said, “I did not join this club to be 
absent.” Anyone who can read and who will read 
the books should be admitted. 


II 


Further information about the groups as spon- 
sored by the Great Books Foundation may be 
obtained by writing to The Great Books Founda- 
tion, 59 East Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois. They 
will train leaders, help find meeting places, supply 
continuing aid for the leaders and printed material 
to stimulate membership, and help with publicity. 

It may be that you would prefer to devote your 
time to a club where you can read some of the 
great Christian books and think in a group about 
some of the great religious ideas that have come 
down to us as our Christian heritage. 

No standard reading lists have been prepared 
for this type of group, and there are no complete 
lists of low-priced books that can be ordered in a 
set like the readings prepared by The Great Books 
Foundation. However, many of the great Christian 
classics are available at fairly reasonable prices, 
and if you have a good leader, you might make a 
successful discussion group around some of the 
great Christian books. 

A number of persons made suggestions for the 
following books that might be included in such a 
list. Your public librarian and your minister will 
be able to suggest others, and you yourself may 
have something in mind. 

This list does not claim to have all the great 
Christian books; it may not even have the great- 
est. It simply suggests some books that should 
challenge Christian thinking. 


Saint Augustine, Confessions; a number of 
editions from $1.25 (Dutton) up. 

Thomas Aquinas, Meditations or Selected Writ- 
ings. Meditations is available for $3.00 (Long’s 
College Books), and Selected Writings at $1.25 
(Everyman’s Library Series, Dutton). 

Saint Francis of Assisi, The Little Flowers; 2 
editions, 95 cents (Everyman’s Library Series, 
Dutton) and $1.10 (Oxford). 

Thomas a Kempis, Of the Imitation of Christ; 2 
editions, 75 cents (Grosset) and $1.10 (Oxford). 

John Calvin, Compend of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion; $3.00 (Westminster). 

Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence 
of God; several editions from 25 cents (paper) 
and 75 cents (Revell) to $2.25 (Newman). 

George Fox, Journal; 95 cents (Everyman’s 
Library Series, Dutton). 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress and Grace 
. Abounding; $2.75 (Cambridge University Press). 
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John Woolman, Journal; 95 cents (Ev« 
Library Series, Dutton). 


William Law, Serious Call to a Dev 


Holy Life; $2.50 (Westminster Press). 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays; 95 cents 
man’s Library Series). 

William James, Varieties of Religious 
ence; $1.25 (Modern Library). 

Leo Tolstoy, War and Peace; several! 
from $2.45 (Modern Library) up. 

Soéren Kierkegaard, Works of Love, : 
Training in Christianity, $3.00 (Prince‘ 
versity Press). 


Fyodor Dostoevski, Grand Inquisit 
Crime and Punishment. Grand Inquisit« 


(Association Press). Crime and Puy 


several editions from 25 cents (New A 


Library) to $2.50 (Modern Library). 

Francis Thompson, The Hound of Hea 
Complete Poems are available at $1.25 
Library). 


Walter Rauschenbusch, Social Princ 


Jesus; $1.25 (Association Press), 75 cent 
set). 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, Meaning o 


Meaning of Prayer, Meaning of Servi: 
each (Association Press). 

E. Stanley Jones, Christ of the Indian 
cents (Grosset). 


All of these books may be obtained { 
Methodist Publishing House serving yo 
tory. 
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Forgotten Answer 


WE can still understand the state of 
the elementary physics teacher who ask« 
in the class, “What is electricity?” and 
got the mumbling answer, “Professor, I : 
but I have forgotten,”—dashed his hea: 
the blackboard moaning, “My God! the « 
son who ever knew what electricity is 
gotten.”—From The Prodigal Century, | 
Pratt Fairchild; copyright 1950 by thé 
published by the Philosophical Library 
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By the Rivers 


We who have sat by the rivers of Babylo 
Weeping for Zion, lost— 

We who have hung our harps on the 
Reckoned the awful cost. 


How can one sing the hymns of the Fat 
In a strange, desolate land? 
Only the exiles fathom the answer— 
They alone understand. 

—W ebb 
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Visiting Helps Prepare the Lesson! 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


Some very practical suggestions for the earnest 
adult-class teacher are presented in this article 
by Mr. Dunkin, a free-lance writer living in 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Visrrinc in homes has become a most helpful 
part of my lesson plans each week. As a teacher, I 
find that Monday is the most convenient for me. 
The members of my group, who follow the plan 
of visiting, use each week whatever night is most 
suitable for them as individuals or as pairs. 

Only one call is made in an evening. This limita- 
tion enables me to put my best into each visit, to 
be there at the best time, and to return home 
early enough not to inconvenience the persons I 
am visiting. 

Thorough preparation is made in order that 
the most good can be gained in every minute of 
the visit. If the home has a telephone, I call either 
on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday to let the par- 
ents know that my wife and I are coming to visit 
Monday night, if it is convenient for the home. 
This guards against making a visit only to find 
nobody at home. Too, the people are ready for 
our coming. They have not planned something 
else, and we just catch them before they can get 
away. 

If the parents have any personal or religious 
questions that have been puzzling them, they have 
ample opportunity to be ready to ask them during 
the home visit. If the home does not have a tele- 
phone, a postcard is sent to announce our coming 
and to suggest that in case they will not be at 
home at the time, we can be informed when it will 
be more convenient for us to call. 

We visitors prepare ourselves by seeking in- 
formation from individuals who know the people 
whom we plan to visit. This tells us about any 
special personal problems or difficulties the family 
has been facing. We thus know ahead of time 
about some of the questions that may be puzzling 
the home. Before we arrive we have thought 
about the best way to meet the questions and the 
situation before us in our visit. 

Our physical preparation includes wearing our 
better everyday clothes rather than our best 
Sunday apparel. In this way we avoid being much 
better dressed than those we are visiting. Physical 
tiredness or sleepiness is avoided; for we want 
to be mentally alert. 

We make a special point to arrive promptly. 
Everybody is pleased when our host smiles upon 
greeting us, “You certainly come exactly when 
you say you will!” To arrive ahead of time may 
catch the hostess not quite prepared for us. To 
arrive much after the promised time may start 


the visit with a bit of disadvantage against us and 
our efforts. 

Our spiritual preparation is a moment of per- 
sonal silent prayer for wisdom, guidance, and 
patience necessary for the best results from our 
visit. Even while in the home, a prayer continues 
to arise silently from our hearts and minds as 
the conversation progresses. This is done without 
clouding our cheerful friendliness with a repul- 
sive solemnity. 

A definite but quite adjustable or adaptable 
plan is followed in our visit. We remind ourselves 
that we are on a Christian good will mission 
rather than a militant crusade. We want to build 
permanently for Christ and our class and church, 
rather than quickly and with greater risk that our 
work will not last. 

We start by becoming personally acquainted 
with everybody in the room where we are visit- 
ing. While doing this we catch the general atmos- 
phere or attitude of the people. This early in- 
formation helps to guide us in deciding what best 
should be done. 

We also soon find how long we should make 
our visit. If one of the hosts has to arise at an 
early hour the next morning for the day’s work, 
we naturally see that we leave early enough for 
that person to have a good night’s sleep. If we 
find a personal attitude not so friendly as it might 
or should be, we try to make our visit as brief 
as possible without giving the impression of being 
frightened away before our plans are completed. 

After a friendly acquaintance has been gained 
by our preliminary visiting, the conversation is 
directed in an easy, natural way to lead to the 
questions and subject of the Christian life, the 
Church, our church school, our class, and per- 
sonal problems and opportunities. 

We let our hosts express their thoughts and 
opinions before giving ours. Many a good Chris- 
tian appeal has been weakened, if not spoiled, by 
making an unfortunate beginning. We want the 
listeners to follow with a friendly, if not a favor- 
able, thought. 

We make sure before we leave that the hosts 
have expressed themselves completely and their 
opinions and thoughts have been received in a 
friendly way. We shy away from arguments the 
way we would from poison. Thought-provoking 
questions are more effective than sharp dogmatic 
declarations. We are starting a long friendship, 
so we want the good will of our hosts after we 
have left their home. 

Unless the members of a family ask for it, or 
the opportunity comes easily and naturally, we do 
not insist upon Bible reading, prayer, and definite 
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personal decisions, especially on our first visit in 
a home. A living Christianity is far more attrac- 
tive to others than one bristling with emphatic 
points of belief or overshadowed with a solemn 
religious practice. We would prefer that the fam- 
ily declare, after the door is closed behind us, 
“Those are real people—yes, real Christian peo- 
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ple!” rather than merely say, “Quite r« 
We urge the attending members of ou 
follow our visiting example when they ca 
home assigned to them. 
This thorough visitation helps me n 
teaching from Sunday to Sunday mor: 
alive and helpful for the increasing num! 


How Poor Can a Man Be? 


By Helen L. Toner 


This brief article by a minister of The Method- 
ist Church, Tucson, Arizona, may be used as 
supplementary for the lessons on the meaning of 
real wealth for Christian living (see pages 36 
and 40). 


An old Chinese legend describes a beggar 
idling in the sun on a mountainside while some 
children nearby played with some shiny stones. 
When the youngsters had run away, the ragged 
man gathered up enough of the stones to fill the 
bag on his belt, meaning to take them home to his 
own children. 

On the way home the poor man grew tired and 
faint from hunger. Lying down under a tree for 
a brief nap, he dropped the bag carelessly beside 
him. As he slept, the stones rolled out on the 
ground. A traveling merchantman from a neigh- 
boring village, seeing the stones, picked up several 
and examined them closely. Prodding the beggar 
with his foot he asked: “Do you know what these 
stones are, my friend?” 

The poor man replied: “Just some pretty rocks 
I am taking home for my small ones to play with.” 

“As I thought,” murmured the merchant. 
“These are more than ‘pretty rocks.’ Friend, by 
your clothing I would judge you to be a beggar. 
Yet you hold in your hand a bag of gold nuggets!” 

Most of us are not actually as empty-handed as 
we think ourselves to be. Too often we walk 
through life without availing ourselves of its good 
things, not realizing that we have many of them 
within our grasp. 


I 


There was something incongruous about the 
sight of that beggar in his tatters with a small 
fortune lying unrecognized beside him. And there 
is something equally strange about people who 
are obviously rich in the love of their friends and 
the respect of the community, rich in talents and 
in time, cowering through life as if they possessed 
nothing of value! 

Not long ago a public opinion poll showed most 
adults to believe that they would be happy if only 
they had plenty of money. But another samplirig 
. of opinion revealed that the people who claimed 
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actually to be happy had four things in c: 


(1) they got along well with their fami 
they didn’t worry much; (3) they were 
in work that gave them satisfaction; 
enjoyed good health. This would sug; 
most of us have the ingredients of happin 
in our grasp. 

While there are many who miss much 
they are unaware of the value of what t 


sess, there are others who suffer as mu 


an unawareness of the extent of their po’ 
we plan our days, it is folly to forget 
have a bulging bank balance does not n 
dom from poverty. 

The richest man I know is one whos¢ 
starved for love, for respect, and for a 
purpose in life. That sort of lack is pe: 
most tragic poverty of all. Money, impo! 
is to our security, cannot supply these th 
without them life is empty indeed. 


II 


There were many people who, in the 
of Jesus of Nazareth, became aware of ‘ 
biness of their existence. Two of them ws 
ently men of means. There was the Ri 
Ruler who could not make up his mind « 
ly to commit himself to Jesus’ way, a 
was Zaccheus, the quisling taxgatherer v 
rich at the expense of his fellow countr) 

In their description there is a hint th: 
these men had done what we all do when 
supreme value on material things: the 
mitted their reverence for prosperity 1 
and impoverish them. Preoccupation wi 
had shut at least one of them away fr 
ship and both of them from contentment 
between the lines of Jesus’ conversa! 
them, we find him pointing out their n¢ 
cover a different sort of wealth—the kin 
be spent without leaving one poorer. 

Often the Master reminded his liste 
they had unrealized wealth of this |: 
within their reach. He talked of the bi 
or the happiness of those who are pur 
—and of the insight into the heart of 
such people know. He referred to the pea 
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and to those who could forgive and to the humble 
as inheritors of an indestructible legacy. He 
spoke of friendship as a form of riches that cannot 
be taken from anyone. 

We are mistaken to feel that contentment is 


ever beyond our reach. It is available to all of us: 
(1) when we come to appreciate the value of what 
we already possess and (2) when we concern our- 
selves with acquiring the kind of “wealth” that 
cannot lose its value. 





—_Books 


Concerning the Life Everlasting 


Tuis LIFE AND THE Next, by P. T. Forsyth; The 
Pilgrim Press, 1948; 111 pp., $2.00. 


This little book, by an able Christian thinker, 
deals with the Christian doctrine of immortality 
which the author understands is “an imperative” 
not a leisurely theme for modern folk. The doc- 
trine, he thinks, is a vocation—not a question; a 
matter of conscience and duty—not of poetry and 
speculation; a gift of God—not a result we bring 
about. 

The author, an outstanding British pastor and 
theologian, did his creative work around the turn 
of the century. He died in 1921. The present vol- 
ume was only recently issued in America. 

Teachers of adult classes who would like to have 
help in interpreting the Christian teaching of 
immortality will find this volume very helpful. 
(See especially the Adult Bible Course for 
August 12.) 

—WooprRow GEIER 


On How to Teach 


Tue Art or TEACHING, by Gilbert Highet; Alfred 
A. Knopf, publisher, 1950; 291 pp., $3.50. 


Although The Art of Teaching will be of greater 


use to the professional teacher in our public | 


schools, it will also be helpful for the church 
school teacher, the public speaker, and the parent. 

The book discusses at length the qualities of the 

teacher, the relationship between teacher and 
pupil, and the teacher’s methods. Then there is 
an interesting and informative section on great 
teachers and their pupils. 
. The final section of the book deals with teaching 
In everyday life—with the tasks of fathers and 
mothers, executives, physicians, clergymen, ad- 
vertisers, authors, and others. 

The author, a lecturer in the classics and author 
of The Classical Tradition, brings to his subject a 
mind well-trained in literature, history, and edu- 
cational philosophy. He was born in Scotland, 
attended Glasgow and Oxford Universities, and 
lectured in classics at Oxford before coming to the 
United States in 1938 to teach Latin and literature 
at Columbia University. 


Teachers of adult classes will find that The Art 
of Teaching will give them many excellent sugges- 
tions for preparation and teaching. 

—Wooprow GEIER 


Unity of Seen and Unseen 


THERE is another world. It is not a mere unseen, 
unknown. It is not blank being, but full of fea- 
ture, character, power, reality. We do not fall 
into it over the edge of a bottomless abyss. It is 
not clean cut off from this life. All kinds of proc- 
esses run out into it, and they carry current 
both ways. For Christian people the supreme 
link, the Grand Commisure (if I might so speak) 
of both worlds is Christ. The absolute unity of 
Christ’s soul in its victory over death and dread, 
in its exorcism of the occult powers, gives us 
the spiritual unity of seen and unseen.—From 
This Life and the Next, by P. T. Forsyth; copy- 
right 1948, The Pilgrim Press. 


The Value of Humor 


A VERY wise old teacher once said: “I consider 
a day’s teaching is wasted if we do not all have 
one hearty laugh.” He meant that when people 
laugh together, they cease to be young and old, 
master and pupils, workers and driver, jailer 
and prisoners, they become a single group of 
human beings enjoying its existence.—From The 
Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet; 1950, Alfred 
A. Knopf, publisher. 
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Life Is Brutal, Unless... 


...A MAN is never at home on the earth. He 
longs for a better country. He rebels against the 
apparent finality of death. He yearns for what 
his eyes cannot see. He has to die. So the universe 
is brutal, unless—unless there is a heaven, unless 
a man can live in confident faith of “everlasting 
life.’"-—From So We Believe, So We Pray, by 
George A. Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 














Class Discussion Through “Problem Solvin 


By D. L. Belcher 


In this article, the author, who lives at College 
Station, Texas, presents a discussion plan which 
he has developed through his experience as an 
adult-class teacher. 


I WOULD like to use this discussion method 
I’ve heard so much about, but I just don’t know 
where to begin. When I ask a question, all I get 
is silence. They would rather hear me talk than 
talk themselves.” 

“My trouble is that I have a couple of folks that 
want to do all the talking when I ask a question, 
and I am afraid to tell them to keep still for fear 
it will offend them.” = 

I have heard these difficulties and others like 
them voiced many times in adult education work- 
shops by teachers eager to use the discussion 
method but uncertain how to begin. It is not easy 
to switch a class group from the straight lecture 
type of lesson to the discussion procedure. How- 
ever I have found the “Problem-Solving Method” 
the easy way to make that transition. 

The reason we can use the discussion method 
this way is that there is a definite procedure 
to follow. Further, the questions that draw out 
discussion are already prepared. 

I follow a simple pattern in using this method. 
lirst, the following things are placed on the black- 
board. (A large piece of wrapping paper and a 
crayon may be used instead.) 


I. Problem: 


II. Facts: 


III. Weighing the Facts: 
IV. Objective: 
V. Possible Actions O C I G F 


| | tt | 











VI. Action to Take: 
VII. Results: 


Next, a problem in Christian living is read or 
told. The above outline is filled in by the leader 
according to the steps in the “Problem-Solving 
Method” which follows: 


How to Handle Problems of Christian Living 


I. Recognize the problem 
A. What is the situation that calls for a 
decision? 
II. Get and list the facts 
A. Facts related to the present problem 
B. Background of persons involved 
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C. Biblical principles pertinent 
D. Get opinions and feelings 
(Do you have the whole story 
(Be sure you have facts, not 
tions) 
III. Weigh the facts 


A. Which are the most importa 
B. Are there any gaps or contra 


IV. Determine the objective 
A. What do you want to accomp! 


V. Make a decision 
A. List all possible actions 
(Good, bad, or indifferent) 
B. Check each possible action as 


measure: 

1. (O) Will it accomplish tl 
tive? 

2. (C) Is it the Christian thi: 

3. (1) What will be the effe 
individuals involved? 

4. (G) What will be the effe: 


group? 
5. (F) How will it affect the 
the people involved? 


VI. Take action 
A. Choose the best action or actio 
B. Pick the best time to take it 
C. Act 


VII. Check results 
A. Review the action taken to se: 
complished the desired result 


A copy of the “Method” is generally d 
and given to each member of the group b 
discussion. 

The leader must be particularly alert | 
the responses of the group on the board 
with as little change as possible. He sh« 
asking the questions suggested in the “| 
until he is sure all the facts are recorde 

A typical Sunday-morning lesson | « 
recently in a young-adult class will serv: 
trate the use of the “Outline” and the “M: 
leading the class discussion. 

The problem story was read from th 
ber, 1948, Adult Student, “The Cocktai 
Briefly, Mary and John, who had been 
a Christian home, were invited to a soci: 
ing at the home of John’s boss two we 
getting his first job. Anxious to succ: 
wanted to make a good impression on t! 
When they arrived, they realized the ho 

















‘ 


preparing to serve them cocktails. What should 
they do? 

After the story was read, the steps in the ‘““Prob- 
lem-Solving Method” were followed and the 
board work was developed according to the out- 
line as follows: 


I. Problem: John and Mary are about to be 
offered cocktails 


II. Facts: Taught not to drink 
Had taken stand 
Were teaching Sunday school 
*Were to be offered cocktails 
Boss president of Rotary 
Boss member of C. of C. 
*First invitation to boss’s home 
*Wanted to make a good impression 
On new job two weeks 
Have three children 
*Have been told it is wrong to use alcohol 
Glanced at each other.in puzzlement 


Should avoid the appearance of evil 

*Christ mingled with the crowd but was 
not corrupted by it 

We are our brother’s keeper 


III. Weigh the facts 


IV. Objective: To maintain integrity and to ad- 
vance socially and on his job 





V. Possible Actions O'IC|IIGIF 

Ask for a coke Pare ranees 
+4. 

Say, “No, thank you.” pecs el lle dl 
-f 

Lie out of it eo on ee oe 

















(*) Important facts 


Good seating arrangements encourage friendliness and a co-operative spirit that provokes participation and dia- 


cussion. (Photo by Jerome Drown.) 
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Accept and not drink 1—|—14 
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Accept and drink 
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State stand militantly 











(Ask the questions in V. B. to get the + and 
— responses) 


VI. Take action: Obviously the first two actions 
are the best to take, so the action would 
be: Ask for a coke or soft drink first with- 
out any implication of censure. 

If pressed, smile and say, “No, thank you.” 


VII. Check results: 
Were they invited back? 
Was the group cordial? 
Was the boss’s attitude cordial? 


Let us go back now and see just how the board 
work was developed. In Step I, after asking, 
“What was the specific situation that caused their 
difficulty?” the group decided that the real prob- 
lem was: Mary and John are about to be offered 
cocktails. This was then written after the head- 
ing, Problem. 

In Step II, the facts were then drawn from the 
group and placed on the board. After all the re- 
membered facts were recorded on the board, the 
questions under Step II were asked to draw out 
more facts. The group was cautioned to stick to 
facts and not include conclusions or assumptions. 
Basic biblical principles are desired rather than 
specific verses, if possible. 

Step III is done by having the group look at the 
facts listed and star those they think most im- 
portant. If there are any gaps or contradictions, it 
means that the facts need to be reconsidered and 
possibly more facts obtained. The value of writing 
down the facts becomes clear at this time, for it 
is difficult to weigh them unless they are written. 

Step IV, deciding on the real objective is dis- 
cussion-provoking in itself. There may be two 
or three objectives, as there were in this case. In 
order to check on whether the objective given is 
the real one, the question was asked, “If John 
and Mary could maintain their integrity and also 
advance socially and on his job, do you think they 
would be satisfied?” 

Step V is the step in which most of the construc- 
tive thinking and discussion will center. You will 
notice that the group was asked to list all possible 
actions that the couple could take. We are not 
concerned at this point whether the actions are 
good ones. We list them all because the system 
of checking will eliminate those that are unsatis- 
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factory, and we cannot be objective unles 
sider all sides of the problem. 


The letters O, C, I, G, and F at the to 
columns are to indicate the question un 


V to be asked about each possible act 


instance, the O over the first column i 


that the leader should ask, “Will the first 


action accomplish the objective?” If th: 


thinks it will, after some discussion the lea 
a + mark in the space indicated. If th 
thinks “no” then a — is put there in 
there is a division of opinion, or if it w 
complish only part of the objective the: 
used. Sometimes a ? is used when th 


cannot be evaluated. The other four ques' 


asked, in order, of the first possible acti: 
each other possible action is checked | 
way until all have been evaluated. 

The group can then make a visual che 
relative good and bad features of each 
action and decide on their order of prefer: 

Step VI is limited, in the classroom, + 
cussion of which possible action would bh: 
or only one to take and how the person o1 
involved could go about taking that acti 

Step VII is discussed briefly by listin 
titudes or relationships which might 
whether the action taken was satisfactor: 

I try to stress the fact that this metho 
used by the individuals in the group to |! 
solve their personal problems at home. 

There are various ways of getting 
besides the excellent cases found in A¢ 
dent. One way which has proved effec‘ 
have the class list the problem situatio: 
they feel they will have to face. Then I fir 
or case that illustrates the point and | 
our problem. Another way is to have a c! 
ber tell his problem (changing names) 
a class member with a serious persona! 
come to me privately. I discuss his pro} 
ting all the facts, then tell it Sunday 
using other names and places. 

This “Problem-Solving Method” can 
satisfactorily in classes from the interm: 
the older adults. It is an ideal mediur 
formulate the principles of Christian 
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It is indeed impossible for anybody 
appreciate the Christian ethic who has 
in a future life; and conversely, it is 
for any Christian to doubt it. The Ch: 
is lived in the presence of the unseen C 
“Nought from us his love shall sever.’- 
Outline of New Testament Ethics, by) 
Dewar; 1949, The Westminster Press. 
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LirE is a long lesson in humility.- 
Barrie. 
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A Chinese Bible. (Photo from American Bible Society.) 


The Christian Impact in China 


By Ming-yu Li 


Ly China babies are spoken of as being one 
year old on the day that they are born. People 
eat with chopsticks. Birds are trained as fisher- 
men. White is worn instead of black in mourning 
for the dead. 

These things must seem strange to you. Yet 
I would say that some of our Chinese people must 
think it just as strange when they hear that in 
America children study their lessons silently (or 
almost silently) in school; that grown men shout 
with joy or cry out as if in pain when a man 
with a bat hits a ball into the air; and that millions 
of people waggle their jaws every day, chewing 
a sweetened rubbery stuff which they never 
swallow. 

In our country, a man writes his family name 
first, and is respectfully addressed by members 
of his family as “my honored father,” “my second 
son,” “third old brother,” “father of my daughter,” 
and so on, according to the relationship of the 
speaker. In America a man writes his family name 
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last and is called “Dad,” “my boy,” or “grandpop,” 
as the case may be. 

As a matter of fact, we did not choose the name 
China for our country. It was first called this by 
foreigners. For more than four thousand years, 
our people were shut away from the rest of the 
world by high mountains, barren deserts, and the 
broad Pacific Ocean. We knew little of other coun- 
tries and other people. Believing that our land 
was the center of the world, we called it Chung 
Kuo, meaning “Middle Kingdom.” 

In shape, China is not very different from the 
United States. Neither is it much larger, but it is 
much more crowded; for it has three and one half 
times as many people. Nearly three quarters of 
these people are farmers and live in the eastern 
and central part of the country, where the most 
fertile lands lie. All except one seventh of our 
people live in one third of the country. Imagine all 
the people in the United States living in Texas, 





















































“All over China the missionary colleges and universities 
. are the concrete testimonies of the mission service to 
the country.” (Methodist Prints) 


and you will have some idea of how crowded this 
part of China is. 

In Southern China, where the land is fertile, it 
is thickly settled and the farms are very small. 
Few of them are as large as five acres in size. 
These farms are usually made up of several small 
fields, widely scattered and often lying some 
distance from the village homes of the farmers. 
I imagine that the American farmers would find 
this very unsatisfactory; for they would feel that 
they must waste time and energy in getting from 
une field to another. But this does not bother 
our farmers, who are a patient people and seldom 
in a hurry. After all, they think, time is not wasted 
when one is enjoying oneself, and what is more 
pleasant taan a walk when the sky is blue and 
the weather fair? 

In the past, there have been many wars in our 
country and many periods of unrest and disorder. 
But the nation as a whole has enjoyed quite long 
periods of peace, and the people have gone on, 
century after century, following many of the same 
customs and sharing in two important beliefs. 
The first of these is the belief in the family system. 
The second is the belief in ancestor worship. 

In the old days in China the word “family” 
meant a very large group of people consisting of 
grandparents, their sons, their sons’ wives, their 
grandchildren, and sometimes even their great- 
grandchildren, all living together under one roof. 
The house was often crowded, but everyone 
learned to be patient, courteous, good-humored, 
and to respect the right of others. 

Each adult in the group was supposed to work 
for the good of the entire family. If one of the men 
made money or rose to a position of importance 
in the government, he was supposed to share his 
good fortune with the others. If another member 
were ill, or unfortunate, or poor, the others were 
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bound to take care of him. For we beli 
sympathy is never wasted except when ; 
one’s self. 

The head of this large family was alv 
grandfather or the eldest man. He ow: 
home and made all important family d 
Although he usually talked things over \ 
rest of the family, it was he who finally 
wives for his sons and husbands for his da 
He decided which boys in the family sh 
educated and what professions they shoulk 
ran the family finances, and settled all! 
quarrels. 

At his death the land which he had ow: 
divided equally among all his sons (whi 
reason that pieces of Chinese farmland ar: 
small) and his eldest son became the hea: 
family. Usually the other sons then set 1 
own homes and often whole villages in C 
today made up of families which ,have t! 
surname. 

This system has made us a very lav 
people; for a man will be less likely to c 
crime if he knows that every member of hi 
will be held responsible for it. It has less: 
need for public homes for the aged, and | 























Some students at a university in Chungking. 
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charitable institutions, by providing family care 
for ill or needy relatives. Century after century 
we have been taught that one of our most im- 
portant duties is to please our parents. We must 
respect our elders at all times, support them in 
their old age, and worship them when they are 
dead. This custom has through the centuries made 
many families wealthy and powerful. Many of 
them still exist in China today. But when a man 
must spend all his efforts toward helping his own 
family, he has little time to help the neighbors 
of his country. Such intense family loyalty has, 
in the past, prevented us from becoming a strong 
united nation. 

Our people believe that the spirits of those who 
die go on living in another world much like this 
one. If these spirits are to be comfortable and 
happy in that other world, they must be provided 
with the things they need there and be remem- 
bered and worshiped by the members of the 
family who are still living. When a man dies, he 
is given the best funeral his relatives can arrange 
as a sign of their love and respect. At certain times 
every year the family gathers to worship and to 
make fresh offerings such as paper clothing, imita- 
tion money, and food. Each member of the family 
must also try to live as his ancestors lived and to 
do nothing that will offend or distress the an- 
cestral spirits. 

This type of worship has held Chinese families 
together for centuries, and some people can trace 
their families back for more than a thousand 
years. But it has also kept the eyes and minds of 
our people turned toward the past rather than 
toward the future and has therefore prevented 
progress. 

In our country there are many high mountains, 
especially in Southern China, which separate the 
villages and cities from one another. People from 
different parts of the country speak different 
dialects of the Chinese language; a man from one 
village often finds it impossible to understand a 
man from another. Although many different dia- 
lects are spoken in various parts of the country, 
fortunately there is only one written language. 
An educated person from Southern China who 
cannot understand a word spoken by a North 
Chinese will, however, be able to read what the 
other writes. Americans get along very well with 
a twenty-six-letter alphabet, but the written 
language of China consists of about forty thousand 
different characters or word symbols. Neverthe- 
less, most of our people learn to read and write 
only a few thousand which are most needed in 
our daily lives. 

The people of our country do not shake each 
other’s hand on meeting, except for those Chinese 
who have adopted Western ways. Each shakes his 
own hand and bows. It is the custom, then, to ask 
questions which seem to you very personal. In 
the United States, it would be very impolite to 
ask older guests their age. But in China, “How old 










































































Commencement time at Nanking University. 


are you?” is a most courteous question; for age 
is so greatly admired and respected. It is polite on 
meeting someone for the first time to ask such 
questions as “Where are you going?” “What are 
you going to do there?” “How many children have 
you?” and so on. Such questions show that you 
have a real interest in the person to whom you 
are speaking. 

Our people also make a point of praising every- 
thing connected with other people and of belittling 
everything belonging to themselves. A Chinese 
asks a stranger, “What is your honorable name?” 
but he speaks of his own name as “unworthy.” 
And no matter how proud he may be of his home 
and family, he apologizes for his “poor house,” 
his “useless wife,” his “stupid sons,” or his “worth- 
less daughters.” We believe in what Confucius 
said several thousand years ago: “What is most 
needed for learning is a humble mind.” This has 
been one of the important guiding principles in 
our daily life. 


Missionary WorK IN CHINA 


The first Protestant missionary to enter China 
was Robert Morrison who reached Canton, South 
China, in 1807. He put to himself the most tedious 
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task of translating the Bible into Chinese. He 
was aided by two Chinese. With one he could 
talk in Latin, who in turn put his words into 
Chinese. Then the other brushed the Chinese 
characters on a kind of thin rice paper. After 
eleven years of labor, this became the first entire 
Bible in Chinese. Since then many others have 
been gradually added, and slowly the work has 
taken shape in many parts of our country. 

During this pioneer period, the missionaries met 
quite a number of difficulties. For centuries, we 
had followed a plan of living laid out by our own 
great philosophers and scholars. When the mis- 
sionaries first came to our country, they told our 
people that many of our beliefs and customs were 
wicked and foolish and tried to teach them things 
which seemed strange and useless. 

Although some Chinese at that time did accept 
the Christian faith, most of them distrusted the 
missionaries, and there were constant troubles 
and misunderstandings. For nothing is more fun- 
damental to a people’s life than the ideals which 
shape it. To understand the Chinese you must 
know the basic convictions which underlie their 
culture and which have been instilled in them for 
centuries. However, within the last fifty years, 
the church work has been taking deeper root and 
identifying itself with the life of the country. 

Since the Protestant missions started, three 
forms of mission work have become more or less 
standardized. There were the evangelistic, the 
educational, and the medical work. Here I would 
like to point out particularly the educational work. 
According to statistics made during World War II, 
only one in a thousand in China was a Christian. 
Yet, in terms of China’s leadership, one in every 
ten men, and 75 per cent of our distinguished 
women are the products of Christian schools. 

Why is the influence of the Christian group in 
China out of all proportion to its numbers? This 
is because, through our long history, we have 
great respect for the scholars as our heroes. The 
missionaries, especially the American missionaries, 
have founded good schools for our people. And 
these first modern schools in China were models 
for private and government education that later 
developed. Now, all over China the missionary 
colleges and universities, each with a beautiful 
campus and spacious buildings, are the concrete 
testimonies of the Christian mission service to the 
country. 

Through many excited changes, foreign teachers 
and mission workers have collaborated with fine 
Chinese colleagues in the training of young men 
and women in China, preparing them with the 
technical skills, social techniques, and spiritual 
equipment for adjusting an ancient order to a 
modern world. 

Besides educational work, the missionaries have 
certainly rendered other brilliant services to our 
country such as medical work. Great hospitals 

.and medical institutions of learning were built in 
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many parts of the country. Each has added 
training courses to its program and h: 
systematic work in preventive medicine, 
tion, public health, and dietetics. Social 
has found expression in rural reconst 
co-operatives, orphanages, baby clinics, an 
other enterprises. The missionaries in Chir 
not only brought to the country the g« 
God, but through their splendid service: 
people have won new friends for Christ. 

Recent statistics revealed the strength 
Christian community in China as a million 
It seems that this is only a small minori 
country whose population is more th: 
hundred million. But the total impact uv; 
nation as a whole is far greater than the ni 
strength. During the wartime, over 50 | 
of the names in Who’s Who in China rep: 
graduates of the fifteen union Christian « 
This impression has been particularly fa 
during the war years. This impression 
sulted not only on account of the refugs 
and relief activities often undertaken by 
aries and Chinese Christians alike at gr: 
and sometimes by supreme sacrifice of | 
also because of the Christian attitude tov 
brought more into prominence by the 
times, the willingness of Christians to be: 
ships for a good cause, their capacity for s1 
if necessary, and their firmness in stan: 
right and truth. 

When those around them are in des; 
Christians have hope and see a meanin: 
apparently adverse course of events. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, when 
Morrison was on his way to China, a m 
on the sailing vessel asked, “You really e 
make an impression on the great Chin: 
pire?” “No, sir, but I expect God will.” 
quarter century, he could count but ten C! 
who were baptized as a result of his labor. 
in 1835. As he was dying, it is said that o1 
followers asked him if he realized in what 
he left them, and he answered: “I leave y: 
a door which may be opened to great m<« 
not without much trouble and danger.” | 
was buried on the little island of Mac: 
Hong Kong’s lovely harbor. 

In Robert Morrison’s lonely rooms a 
ton’s water front, one wishes he mig 
caught a vision of the sturdy strength o! 
Christianity a hundred years later. 

Unfortunately, all over the world toda 
tian workers are having to face new situat 
of difficulty and danger. One might wor) 
the missionary work in our country. Y« 
tianity is on trial in China. However, t! 
word from missionaries indicates that th 
ties of the churches are in many res} 
couraging. 

As a matter of fact, many of the p 
China are neither communists nor Chri 
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their communist leaders show no more concern 
for the suffering of the masses than did their pred- 
ecessors in government, then they will not ulti- 
mately yield to them the allegiance of their hearts, 
and these leaders will discover, as others have 
discovered in centuries past, the tremendous ca- 
pacity of our Chinese people for resistance. Chris- 
tianity, too, will be judged in China by its fruits. 

Most of the work is still being carried on in 
China with courage and hope. A Christian woman 
sent to the mission headquarters of her church a 
contribution with the following comment, “The 
present situation in China is surely a great chal- 
lenge and opportunity for our faithful missionaries 
to demonstrate to the communists that we too 
want all to be fed. . . . I have felt at times that 
we are allowing ourselves to hate the communists 
so much that we forget that they are God’s chil- 
dren too.” 

We take the Christian message to the non- 
Christian world, not because it is in total darkness, 








not because the people in it have never been 
granted by God even a glimpse of his glory in 
their groping, but because we have the Good 
News and its very nature forbids us to say that 
it may be the right belief for some but not for 
others. We go to them not because they are the 
worst in the world and they alone are in need, 
but because they are a part of the world and 
share with us in the same human need—the need 
of redemption from ourselves and from sin, the 
need to have life complete and abundant and to 
be remade after the pattern of Christ. 

The Christian movement will have its due place 
in the future Chinese society and will have a 
genuine contribution to make. The Chinese 
church will not emerge through this historical 
change unaffected. It will suffer a purge, and 
many of the withered branches will be amputated. 
But I deeply believe it will emerge stronger and 
purer in quality, a more fitting witness to the 
gospel of Christ. 


Christian Edueation Week 


By Mary Elisabeth Bunch 


The writer of this article is a staff member of 
the Department of General Church School Work 
of the General Board of Education. 


Curistian Education Week is a week set 
aside annually by more than forty Protestant 
denominations to stress the work of Christian 
education in the local church. It is a time to in- 
form people about the program of Christian edu- 
cation in their churches and to give new en- 
couragement to the leaders. It is not a time to 
try to do a year’s work in a week but an op- 
portunity to present the over-all picture and to 
participate in the special emphasis of the week. 

Each year Christian Education Week begins 
the last Sunday in September and closes the first 
Sunday in October, which is World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. A central emphasis is chosen 
for the observance. 

This year the emphasis ties in with the Advance 
in The Methodist Church in that it is centered 
around Christian family life. The period for this 
emphasis in the Advance begins October 1. 

Adult classes will want to participate in the 
observance of Christian Education Week. It is 
always best, however, to co-operate with plans 
made by the board of education in your church, 
since that board has one or more representatives 
from the adult division of the church school. 

If you would like to see exactly what the sug- 
gestions for Christian Education Week are, order 
the leaflet Christian Education Week 1951 (free) 
from the Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, 


Tennessee. You may see a specific idea that would 
provide a good activity for your adult class. 

Teachers of adult classes are in a strategic 
position to give leadership in the field of parent 
education and family religion. These teachers 
should make recommendations to the board of 
education for the ongoing program in this field 
and work with the executive committee of the 
class or the adult-division council in carrying out 
definite plans for providing family enrichment and 
building Christian homes. You will find the plan 
of parents’ groups very helpful, and you will like 
the leaflet, Program Suggestions for Parents’ 
Groups. (Order free from the Service Depart- 
ment, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee.) 


Symbol of Our Culture 


PerHaps an unlit light bulb, ingenious as to 
filament and glass but still only a dull vacuum, is 
the cruelly true symbol of a culture that has left 
no room for prayer.—From So We Believe, So 
We Pray, by George A. Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


A Man’s Choice 


It is better to be a dissatisfied Socrates than 
a satisfied pig —John Stuart Mill. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





Unit VIII: The Early Church 


Aug. 5: BAPTISM IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Matthew 3:11-17; Mark 1:8; and Luke 3:16. 


From a very early time, baptism was the rite 
of entrance into the Christian Church. It was a 
definitive act, incorporating the person baptized 
into the people of God. As such, it was unrepeat- 
able because it involved the transition to a new 
status with God. 

Most religions practice various types of wash- 
ings; for this is the obvious symbol for the removal 
of impurity. Ordinarily these are to be repeated 
as often as defilement is incurred. Analogies have 
often been sought for Christian baptism in the 
Hellenistic cults, where a bath of purification ac- 
companied the initiation ceremony. It is clear, 
however, that the origin of Christian baptism is 
to be found in the Jewish background. 

Though we lack full information, it is almost 
certain that Jews practiced the baptism of pros- 
elytes before the Christian Era. Men were cir- 
cumcised and baptized; women naturally were 
only baptized. Hence, many Jewish rabbis con- 
tended that baptism was the more important rite. 

This precedent is extremely important for un- 
derstanding the significance of Christian baptism. 
When a proselyte was baptized, it meant the be- 
ginning of an entirely new existence within the 
people of God. Now he had been brought with- 
in the covenant of God with the children of 
Abraham. 
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The more immediate background, ho 
is to be found in the practice of John, wv 
ceived the name “the baptizer” because 
prominence of this rite in his work. We knx 
there were other Jewish sects in the Jordan 
in later decades which also practiced baptis 

The scrolls recently found in a cave n¢ 
Dead Sea confirm other evidence concerni 
extent of sectary movements within Judais: 
the time of the origin of Christianity. Fo: 
the Baptist, baptism was necessary even fo 
because it assured them of safety in the « 
judgment. It was not a magical rite, for rep« 
was a prerequisite (Matthew 3:8). 

Because of the connection of baptism v 
pentance, the later Christians found diffic: 
the fact that Jesus presented himself for b: 
by John. The Gospel of John leaves that sto 
entirely, and Matthew records a conversati 
tween Jesus and John in which Jesus insis 
it is necessary to fulfill all righteousness 
thew 3:14-15). The action of Jesus in comi 
baptism shows that it was primarily in rr 
to the coming kingdom of God. Jesus’ whol 
was devoted to getting men ready for the ki: 
of God. 

Since Jesus did not form communities s« 
from the synagogue, he did not baptize co. 
He sought to call the nation as a whole to : 
ance, not to found a separate sect. It is high 
likely that even the disciples of Jesus pr: 
baptism during his lifetime, despite John 3: | 
4:2. No command that his followers should |} 
is recorded in the historical career of Jesu 
words of the risen Christ which close the ( 
of Matthew (28:19-20) clearly represent the 
tion to which the Church was led at a fa 
time. 

We do not know under what circumstan« 
practice of baptism first arose among the fol! 
of Jesus. Since many of them had former]; 
disciples of John the Baptist, familiarity wi 
rite may be assumed. According to Acts 2:: 
first Christian preaching called for baptis: 
during the events of Acts 3 and 4 nothing 
about this as a requirement which must a 
pany faith. 

A wide variety of positions in indicated | 
Acts of the Apostles. According to Acts |] 
there were “disciples” who had experien 
water baptism which did not bring the | 
According to Acts 10:44, a man might be ba 
with the Spirit first, which was then confirn 
a water baptism. According to Acts 8: 16-17 
only through the laying on of hands by an a 
that the Spirit can be conferred, though a 
baptism might be performed by others. It 
appear probable from this evidence that uni 
ity of practice was achieved only gradual! 
that from the earliest time different proc: 
were followed. There are words in the tra 
which appear to contrast the baptism of 




















with that of the Spirit (Mark 1:8; Acts 1:5) which 
may indicate that immersion in water was not al- 
ways the custom. 

Though uncertainty exists concerning origins, 
there is no doubt that the Church soon came to 
the uniform practice that baptism with water was 
the sacrament of reception into the New Israel, 
the people of God drawn from every nation, tribe, 
race, and language. The earliest description which 
we have, from the document called The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, indicates that immersion 
in running water was the preferred method, but 
baptism by pouring was entirely permissible. It 
is not easy to see where in Jerusalem 3,000 people 
could be immersed in running water in one day. 

The primary significance of the rite was that of 
certifying one for entrance into the fellowship. It 
was a sacrament of admission, not to a human in- 
stitution, but to that group which would enter the 
kingdom of God. All of the other meanings were 
related to this and indicate various aspects of what 
was involved in becoming a part of the people of 
God. It was a baptism in the name of Jesus; for 
the candidate was placed under the protection of 
the King and Lord. As exorcisms were in the 
name of Jesus, and evil spirits were driven out 
through that power (Acts 3:6; 4:10; Matthew 
7:22), so likewise a baptism in the name of Jesus 
assured the gift of the Holy Spirit (I Corinthians 
12: $3). 

Forgiveness of sins was one of the important 
accompaniments of baptism (Acts 2:38). Even 
more frequently is cleansing associated with the 
rite. “You were washed” (I Corinthians 6:11); 
“Be baptized, and wash away your sins” (Acts 
22:16); “Blessed are those who wash their robes” 
(Revelation 22:14); “With our bodies washed 
with pure water” (Heb 10:22). But it was more 
than “a removal of dirt from the body” (I Peter 
3:21); baptism involved an act of repentance and 
faith. 

According to Paul, baptism meant dying and 
rising with Christ and actual incorporation into 
his body. “You were buried with him in baptism, 
in which you were also raised with him through 
faith in the working of God, who raised him from 
the dead” (Colossians 2:12). The background of 
the figure was clearly the immersion of adults, 
who died as they went under the water and rose 
to a new life (Romans 6: 4-6). Some modern theo- 
logians attempt to make this thought the central 
and exclusive meaning of baptism. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is found only in Paul, except 
for the figurative allusion in the Gospels (Luke 
12:50; Mark 10:38). It is one important meaning, 
but not the only one. 

Elsewhere, baptism is associated with birth 
rather than with death and resurrection. Accord- 
ing to John 3:5, it is necessary that a man be born 
of both water and the Spirit. Clearly this means 
Christian baptism. This interpretation appears 
also in Titus 3:5-7, “He saved us... by the wash- 


ing of regeneration and renewal in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Regeneration is a long word for new birth. Both 
indicate the complete transformation which should 
come to an individual who becomes part of the 
people of God. But it should be noted that Paul 
himself never used either regeneration or new 
birth. He always spoke rather of dying and rising 
with Christ. 

Though it is important to review the historical 
evidence for the sacrament of baptism in the early 
Church, it is even more important for the church- 
school teacher to correct false impressions which 
are prevalent today in The Methodist Church. 
Nothing has been said thus far about infant bap- 
tism; for we know nothing of its practice in the 
apostolic church. Some of the “households” which 
were baptized may have included small children, 
(I Corinthians 16:15; 1:16) but nothing is said 
about this, and it is fallacious to ground our 
practice in that possibility. The New Testament 
describes only the experience of people who were 
making a transition from one religion to another. 
It says nothing about what was done or should 
be done in the case of children born into Christian 
homes. 

Ultimately the Christian Church adopted the 
same position which Judaism had held before it. 
Children born in families which stood in this cove- 
nant relation to God were brought at once into 
the people of God. The circumcision of a boy born 
into a Jewish home did not wait for his attainment 
of maturity when he could make a personal de- 
cision. It followed on the eighth day. Likewise, 
the children of Christian parents were not loaked 
upon as outside the people of God until they could 
make a personal decision. They were incorporated 
at once, though this had to be confirmed by their 
own declaration of faith at a riper age. 

It is from this point of view of the relation of 
the child to the people of God that the question 
of infant baptism must be faced. 

There are two aspects of every true sacrament, 
the subjective and the objective, the personal 
dedication and the divine gift which is received. 

Infant baptism is not a mere dedication service 
by the parents. Sacraments imply the conviction 
that spiritual blessings are communicated through 
material means. Yet New Testament sacraments 
are never automatic guarantees of salvation (I 
Corinthians 10:1-13). A sacramental view of the 
universe includes the belief that the material is 
not the foe of the spiritual, but it may be its 
channel. There is a gift of God when Christian 
parents present their child for baptism. There is 
likewise a dedication on their part to bring up 
this child in the Christian faith. That element of 
dedication must later be affirmed by the person 
for himself when his membership is confirmed in 
the church of God. 

Yet this later ceremony is not the act of joining 
the Church. Baptism is the rite of entrance; but 
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the time comes when the vows taken by others 
must be assumed for oneself. Otherwise, baptism 
would descend to the level of superstitious magic. 
To avoid that peril it is imperative that we have 
more intelligent instruction about its nature. As 
nominal Christians become more and more nu- 
merous, we are in danger of having a baptized 
paganism rather than the genuine Body of Christ. 
Baptism should mean the incorporation into 
Christ’s body. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


The subject for this week can be approached 
through two closely related emphases. The major 
topic is the development of the sacrament of 
baptism in the history of the Christian Church. 
The second is its value and meaning to present- 
day Christians. 

It is a subject which needs to be studied and 
taught with care on account of the danger of a 
discussion of it bogging down into an exercise in 
quibbling over matters of no consequence. Any- 
body who has had contact with happenings in 
ecclesiastical circles over a fairly long period of 
years can recall examples of this. 

I once heard direct echoes of a public debate 


Clarence Tucker Craig is dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. He is scheduled to 
write the “Biblical Interpretations” for September. 
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between preachers of two denomination 
which method of baptism is “scriptural.” 
bate seemed to be an argument in regard 
interpretation of what used to be called 
texts.” Much energy was undoubtedly wa 
explaining minute distinctions which 
existed. This particular debate did not m: 
the betterment of the community in which 
place. Instead, it was productive of much 
ing between two churches which shoul 
been working together. 

Now and then in adult classes repre 
those of the same household of faith the very 
of baptism seems to be a call for a profitles 
ment which sheds no light upon any a) 
worth discussing. There will be cases in wh 
chief problem of the teacher will be to avoic 
controversy. If he has succeeded in gettil 
class to study the scriptural readings in th 
of the comments of Craig and Walzer, the « 
are that he will have no difficulty in keepi 
discussion on a high plane. 

The opening statement could be as f< 

“We might begin our class study of thi 
about which so much has been said by tr 
answer the questions which naturally a 
to what baptism really is. In its Christian 
has been from the first an initiatory rite. | 
open confession on the part of those wh: 
into the religious relation of discipleship o! 
Christ. Of course, it is primarily a symbol, 
has been defined as something: signifyin 
which is immaterial. In other words, a sy: 
a token or a sign. The basic idea of baptisn 
of cleansing, ‘making new by taking aw: 
old ingrained corruption.’ Water is natura 
sociated with purification. One thinks her: 
Psalmist’s words (51:2): 

‘Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquit; 

Cleanse me from my sin.’ 

Whatever might be said in regard to this « 
aspect of baptism the idea at its center 
of cleansing or purification.” 

I. The Seal of Discipleship 

A. As we read the passages in the New 
ment which in some cases mention, and in 
describe, baptism, we note that it was alw: 
sociated with some important spiritual cri 
signified a breaking with the old life and : 
trance upon a new one. It was administer: 
confession of faith and a seal of Christia 
cipleship. 

B. The acceptance of Jesus of the rite « 
tism at the hands of John the Baptist has | 
large in that which has been written up: 
subject (Mark 1:9-11). In doing this Jesus 
his ministry with that of his great fore: 
The Master did not begin his years of an 
leadership by turning his back on the re! 
past of his people. John had been baptizing 
as a part of his preaching of his gospel of r 
ance. 
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Jesus recognized the importance of the Baptist’s 
work of the Kingdom. Therefore, he believed that 
it devolved upon him to share in it. Had he not 
joined in this way with the militant, forthright, 
effective preacher of the Valley of the Jordan, 
his influence would have been exerted against 
the revival of righteousness which John was en- 
deavoring to bring to pass. 

C. According to the teaching of Jesus, baptism 
in itself is not an instrument of regeneration. 
Again and again we read in the New Testament 
the exhortation: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” The great con- 
dition of salvation is that central act of faith, the 
transaction by which a person delivers himself up 
to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Jesus rebuked 
the externalism which caused the Pharisees to 
make rites of worship substitutes for love and 
loyalty in the heart. In all that he says about bap- 
tism his emphasis is upon the cleansing of the 
heart rather than upon the application of water. 
He taught that unless the Holy Spirit works in 
man that same purification which is symbolized 
by the cleansing power of water, he does not be- 
long to the kingdom of God. 

D. By this time a number of questions have 
probably arisen in the minds of members of your 
class. They may be given a chance to ask them, 
or the teacher can anticipate them by asking some 
himself. Among them could be the following: 
What are some other Christian symbols? What 
danger arises from the tendency to substitute the 
symbol for the practical truth which it is supposed 
to clarify? Illustrate. Show that prescribing 
minute regulations as to methods of baptism would 
be contrary to the general attitude of Jesus who 
rebuked the Pharisees for their extreme cere- 
monialism and their fussiness about the minor 
details. 

In a rural region there recently developed the 
custom among most denominations of conducting 
out-of-door baptisms, using the method of com- 
plete immersion. Great crowds were in attendance 
and high interest shown. On the other hand, these 
gatherings, like some of the old-time camp meet- 
ings, were characterized by considerable disorder 
and misconduct. Controversies as to what con- 
stituted the proper type of baptism also arose 
throughout the territory. What is your opinion as 
to the likelihood of these occasions being pro- 
ductive of more good than harm in the church 
and community? 


II. A Misinterpreted Teaching 


A. That Jesus was baptized himself, and that 
he respected baptism as an important rite of wor- 
ship there is no doubt whatever. It is equally true 
that it has been accepted by the Christian Church 
through the centuries as a part of ecclesiastical 
tradition. (Walzer, Adult Student, should be read 
in this connection.) Yet erroneous, cruel, and ut- 
terly unchristian doctrines have arisen on account 





Lewis H. Chrisman is professor of English literature, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Vir- 
ginia. He will prepare the “Aids to Teaching” for the 
September issue of Adult Teacher also. 


of the stress upon the necessity of baptism. In the 
days of Augustine (a.p. 354-430), it was a 
generally accepted doctrine in the Latin church 
that no one could be saved without baptism unless 
he lacked the opportunity. Since infants could 
not meet this requirement, they were regarded 
as having no chance of salvation if they died un- 
baptized. 

B. And there have been a surprisingly large 
number of theologies which have had such a 
teaching as one of their tenets. Henry C. Sheldon, 
once a professor in the Boston University School 
of Theology, called this doctrine “an intemperate 
sacramentalism.” One of its worst aspects is its 
irreverence. To teach that God excludes untold 
millions from the kingdom of heaven because 
of the lack of a ceremonial application of water 
would be essentially blasphemous. 

Many enlightened Christians of today have not 
come into contact with this error of the ages; 
consequently there are settings in which it should 
receive little or no emphasis. Large as the idea 
has loomed in the history of the Church, the 
teacher will have to use his judgment as to 
whether it needs to be stressed in his group of 
adults. 


III. Infant Baptism 


A. The matter of infant baptism is not primarily 
a subject for theological controversy. Many re- 
ligious groups take it for granted and practice 
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“Infant baptism is not a mere dedication service by the 
parents. Sacraments imply the conviction that spiritual 
blessings are communicated through material means. Yet 
New Testament sacraments are never automatic guaran- 
tees of salvation.” Discuss with your class the reasons for 
this. (Photo by Samuel Myslis.) 


it without going very far into its historic ramifica- 
tions. This is probably as it should be, although 
the topic is almost certain to come up in a study 
of this kind and should not be ignored if the group 
wants to discuss it. 

At the outset we must recognize that the New 
Testament is silent on the subject. This, though, 
is not surprising. The New Testament gives no 
detailed discussion of the general theme of bap- 
tism. Furthermore, it says little about the religious 
status of children and their method of salvation. 
Infant baptism is a dedicating by believing 
parents of their offspring to the Lord. It is a con- 
secration on their part to do all that they can to 
train their children as members of the Kingdom. 
And the children should, as soon as they reach the 
years of understanding, be taught that in this way 
they were dedicated to the Church and the 
Kingdom. 

IV. In dealing with the historic continuity of 
this religious rite practiced by Christians through 
the centuries, the cleansing and purification which 
it symbolizes should be emphasized whenever 
possible. A religious rite is valuable only when it 
is translated into life, into thought and deeds. 
What are some ways and means of making our 
forms of faith more significant and vital? How 
has the baptism of your children influenced your 
attitude toward them? How has it affected their 
spiritual growth? Explain the value of baptism 
as a symbol of an inward purification. (Sum- 
marize what Craig has to say on this subject.) 
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Assignment: Note that the subject 
week’s study is “The Second Coming.” 
class to read the list of biblical referen 
Walzer’s discussion of the lesson 
Student. 


“Render Unto Caesar .. .” 


THE Christian Church exists in all nati: 
by side with the civil power; but it cai 
rightly hold the temporal power, since it | 
false to its own nature whenever it tries 1 
Its regular teaching is that the civil rul: 
by God’s ordinance. Men must “rend: 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
the things that are God’s” (Mark 12:17) — 
words, there is a duty owed to Caesar, 
an absolute duty, for there are things 1 
not Caesar’s. This is the principle that t] 
transgresses when it becomes totalitari: 
claims control over men’s minds and cons« 
for man’s mind and conscience are cre 
respond to God’s truth, and of that tr 
Church is sent to bear witness, in Christ 
(John 18:37). Church and State have 1 
spective functions, and each needs the « 
From The Bible From Within, by A. G 
copyright 1950, Oxford University Press. 


Justice, Then Peace 


To seek peace directly is evidently u 
Peace is a product of justice, and can « 
effectively sought by the determination t: 
righteousness. This must not chiefly me 
so easily does, the determination to compe! 
to follow righteousness, though that m: 
dentally be involved; it must mean, fi 
foremost, a determination to let righté 
and justice govern our own conduct. But ° 
also remember that, while politically pe: 
product of justice, still more fundamental! 
a “fruit of the Spirit.” Only as we subi 
lives to the Holy Spirit, and win our 
citizens to join us in that self-surrender, s 
be entitled to ask from God the peace fo 
we yearn.—William Temple, in York | 
Leaflet, October, 1938. 


Baptism in the Early Church 


In primitive Christianity baptism stood 
conscious break with pagan _ society.— 
Rauschenbusch. 
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Unit IX: Early Christian Beliefs 


Aug. 12: THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RESURRECTION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The Scripture reference for this lesson is I 
Corinthians 15:1-8, 35-58. 


I hope that every teacher will make the theme 
of this lesson simply, “The Resurrection of 
Christ.” Our primary concern is not with the sub- 
jective experience of certain followers of a cruci- 
fied prophet. Our theme deals with the act of God 
who raised Jesus from the dead and thus vindi- 
cated him as Messiah and Lord. True, part of the 
corroboration of this fact lay in appearances to 
chosen witnesses. But the fact of the Resurrection 
of Christ is not to be confused with the experi- 
ences of any particular individuals. The impor- 
tance of the Resurrection lies in that it was an act 
of God. We should not speak of Christ rising from 
the dead. Rather, he was raised by him who is the 
Determiner of destiny. 

Two arguments are advanced in New Testa- 
ment preaching for the truth of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. One is quite strange to us, that it was in 
fulfillment of Scripture. Paul cites no particular 
Scripture (I Corinthians 15:4), but in the Acts of 
the Apostles appeal is made to Psalms 16, 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol” (Acts 
2:25 ff.; 13:35 ff.). The other argument is that 
Christ appeared to certain chosen witnesses (I 
Corinthians 15:5; Acts 2:32). No appeal is made 
to what some would call “unbiased witnesses.” 

If the appearances were not to faith, at least we 
must say that they created faith. The Risen Christ 
appeared to no one but Paul in the company on 
the Damascus road. It was not to Pilate or the 
high priest, but to Peter and the disciples that 
assurance of the Resurrection was brought. 

The fact of the Resurrection is quite independ- 
ent of the movements of the disciples between the 
day of the Crucifixion and the first public 
preaching of their glorious message. Paul is by 
far our earliest witness, but his testimony does not 
assist us in tracing the movements of the disciples. 
He only makes clear that Peter (Cephas) was the 
first to whom the risen Christ appeared (I Co- 
rinthians 15:5). In the succession of appearances 
we may trace landmarks in the development of 
the Church. 

Though Mark has no account of any Resur- 
rection appearances, he agrees with Matthew that 
the first took place in Galilee. John 21 tells of 
such an experience by the Sea of Galilee. On the 
other hand, Luke and John 20 place the appear- 
ances in the vicinity of Jerusalem and assume 


that the disciples never left the Holy City. Per- 
sonally, I think that the Galilee tradition is to be 
preferred; a later generation was quite eager to 
forget the ignominious return of the disciples after 
the Crucifixion. If this is the case, the first ap- 
pearance of the Risen Christ can hardly have 
been so early as on the third day. It is to be 
remembered that the early Christian proclama- 
tion did not report when any particular individ- 
uals became aware of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The third day was when God had raised him from 
the dead, and this is based on Scripture. 

Since our earliest witness is Paul, his letters 
afford the most significant testimony. “Have I not 
seen the Lord?” (I Corinthians 9:1). “[God] was 
pleased to reveal his Son to me” (Galatians 1:16). 
Such statements occur throughout his letters, as 
well as the detailed argument in I Corinthians 15. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, we find three accounts 
of what is often called the “conversion” of Paul 
(9:1-9; 22:6-11; 26:12-18). They refer to a light 
and a voice, but not one of them contains the 
crucial point, that Paul saw the Lord. For Paul, 
the experience meant a call by the Risen Lord 
to be his apostle. That was a primary credential 
for an apostle. He had not been a disciple of the 
earthly Jesus, but he was as much an apostle of 
the Risen Christ as any other was. 

In this famous 15th chapter of I Corinthians, 
Paul sets forth his convictions about the nature 
of the resurrection body. There were those for 
whom it meant essentially the revivification of the 
corpse which had been laid away. For Paul that 
was repulsive and untrue. The resurrection body 
was of an entirely new and different kind, a body 
of glory belonging to spirit, rather than a fleshly 
body (I Corinthians 15:35 ff.), for flesh and blood 
could not inherit the kingdom of God. 

This new body does not grow out of the old 
body by any natural process even though Paul 
does use the figure of a seed planted in the 
ground. Rather, “God gives it a body as he has 
chosen” (I Corinthians 15:38). If this is true of 
mortal man, how much more true in the Res- 
urrection of the Lord of life! 

Paul places the appearance to himself in the 
very same category as all of the other appear- 
ances. Certainly, it came much later in point of 
time than the ascension by which Luke divides 
Resurrection appearances from the exalted life 
of the Risen Lord (Acts 1:9). Paul knows no such 
division. To him, the Resurrection of Christ did 
not mean his resumption of a fleshly body for 
normal intercourse with men and women on 
earth. It meant rather his assumption of that 
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spiritual body of glory in which his rule is 
exercised. 

But was Christ really raised from the dead? 
How were sense-bound individuals to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this tremendous fact? For 
the vast majority of men, nothing is real which 
cannot be touched or weighed or counted. Spirit- 
ual reality seems to them a contradiction in terms. 

The need for appeal to objective evidence was 
felt quite early. We meet with it first of all in the 
story which is found in all of the Gospels of the 
discovery of the empty tomb. In itself, of course, 
this was no proof of a resurrection, much less a 
demonstration of the tremendous implications 
drawn by the Christian message. A natural retort 
was that the body had been stolen (Matthew 28: 
13). Inability to find the dead body of a friend 
or enemy would hardly convince anyone in your 
class that this person had been raised from the 
dead. No one today is in position to know what 
became of the body of Jesus. It is important to 
point out that this has no bearing on the truth 
of the Resurrection. The body that was raised 
was a totally different body—a spiritual body. 

Luke and John record stories in which Jesus 
is represented as eating and as inviting the dis- 
ciples to touch him (Luke 24:39-43; John 20: 27- 
28). That point of view necessitated the story of 
the ascension, dividing the risen life of Jesus into 
two parts. Paul knows no such bisection and his 
point of view is much more important for faith. 
But even here there are traces of the more spirit- 
ual point of view. The Christ who appears to them 
is one who passes through closed doors (John 20: 
19), who suddenly appears by their side as they 
walk along the road (Luke 24:15), and who just 
as suddenly disappears as he breaks bread in their 
midst (Luke 24:31). 

Belief in the Resurrection of Jesus was not a 
story, but a proclamation. God had raised him 
from the dead. Anecdotes about the experiences 
of particular individuals were of minor impor- 
tance compared with the tremendous fact itself. 
It signified that God had vindicated his Messiah. 
Men had rejected him and hung him to a tree, 
but this ignominy did not mean that Jesus was 
a sinner. The judgment of Pilate had been re- 
versed by the supreme Judge of the universe who 
vindicated his Son by raising him from the dead. 

But Christ was only the “first fruits” of those 
who slept (I Corinthians 15:23). This great event 
was only the beginning of the series of final acts 
of God. The new age of salvation had already 
begun. The age of sin and death might appear 
outwardly to continue, but in principle it had 
already passed away. The new age would come 
in power when God’s Messiah returned for the 
Resurrection and the judgment. But already be- 
lievers experienced in the Spirit bestowed by the 
risen Christ (Acts 2:33) the “powers of the age 
to come” (Hebrew 6:5). To believe in the Res- 
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urrection of Jesus was to believe that ( 
vation was already available. 

It should be evident that the Resur: 
Jesus was not connected with a belie 
immortality of the soul. No early Christi: 
that man was by nature immortal, or th: 
brought assurance that all men would 
death. The Christian hope was that t! 
were joined to Christ by faith and bapti 
sure to be raised by him from the dead 
came in triumph (I Corinthians 15: 21). 

We should not confuse two things w 
essentially different. Belief that man is in 
immortal has no connection with a sp: 
Christian faith. The early Christians did 
lieve that man was by nature immo 
looked forward confidently to the act o! 
raising them from the dead. This is + 
for which both Jesus and Paul argued 
12: 24-27; I Corinthians 15:12 ff.). The fi 
had already come in the Resurrection o 
the rest of the harvest was sure to follow 

In the Apostles’ Creed we recite, “I 
in the resurrection of the body.” As a n 
fact, this is a mistranslation of the Greek 
reads, “the resurrection of the flesh.” Thi 
lation arose at a time when Gnostic i: 
threatened the Church. These teachers 
that the material universe was evil; any 
bodily existence was a hindrance to th: 
the spirit; Jesus had not lived under 
human conditions but was a spirit masqi 
in flesh. In contrast to this dangerous 1 
the main body of the Church affirmed | 
material universe was part of the geod 
of God; flesh was not a prison of the sp 
belonged to the essential nature of man. 

We can understand the motivation 
emphasis which led to this clause in th: 
yet many of us feel that Paul was much | 
his insight that “Flesh and blood cannot 
the kingdom of God” (I Corinthians 15: ! 
believe in the resurrection of the person, } 
is not to be identified with any particul: 
of flesh. We cannot conceive of any e> 
where human beings do not have some n 
communication, for that is the essence of 
But eternal life does not require the conti 
of flesh; it involves fellowship with God 
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REVELATION is the self-disclosure of ‘ 
man and as such belongs as much to th: 
personality as our words belong to us. | 
no more invade the mind of God than 
invade the mind of a human companion, : 
are as dependent upon the activity of our ! 
ly Father for expressions of paternal a 
and concern as we are upon the activity; 
earthly parents—From The Redeemer, | 
liam R. Cannon; 1951, Abingdon-Cok 
Press. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


The usual problem of what points to emphasize 
is especially in evidence in connection with a 
lesson dealing with the Resurrection. This subject 
in some form or other has naturally been fre- 
quently presented to adult classes. Some mem- 
bers have heard such presentations scores of 
times, and even those not overburdened with a 
knowledge of it may be inclined to feel that the 
lesson has to do with a theme that is almost too 
familiar. Although there is no doubt whatever 
that a subject like “The Experience of the Resur- 
rection” has high possibilities of helpfulness for 
every member of a given class, it will be necessary 
for the teacher to select his material very care- 
fully. 

Three aspects of the lesson should be kept in 
mind: (1) The emphasis can be laid on the im- 
mediate facts of the Resurrection. This would 
necessitate an exceptionally careful study of the 
daily Bible readings, reinforced by Craig’s ex- 
position and Walzer’s discussion “In the Gos- 
pels.” (2) Another topic which might provide a 
center for the discussion is the place of the 
Resurrection in the early Church. This could 
best be approached through Walzer’s explanation 
of “The Central Belief,” ‘“Paul’s Witness,” and 
“The Gnostic Threat.” (3) Whatever the angle 
of approach, no lesson on the Resurrection should 
be taught without considerable attention being 
given to its meaning in the lives of the men and 
women today. 

Introduction: “There is no other day in the 
year quite so filled with beauty and hallowed 
meaning as Easter. Churches are crowded to 
overflowing and even if for far too many such 
attendance once a year is a shallow gesture, Easter 
brings to untold thousands all over the world 
thoughts of the Resurrection and along with them 
new-found joy and renewed hope. Frances Ridley 
Havergal’s words become the language of their 
hearts: 


‘Welcome, happy morning;’ 
Age to age shall say: 

‘Hell today is vanquished, 
Heaven is won today!’ 

Lo! the dead is living, 

God forever more! 

Him their true Creator, 
All His works adore. 


Easter has been named ‘Earth’s gladdest day.’ 
And for most people it is such. It brings to us a 
consciousness of the fulfillment of our sharpest 
hungers and our noblest dreams. ‘If a man die, 
shall he live again?’ This is a question which is 
hard, wide, and deep. Much depends upon its 
answer. In reply to it, Easter presents the fact 


of the Resurrection. And it is this that we are 
studying this morning.” 

I. Paul’s Witness 

A. Paul was the mountain-peak figure in the 
early Church. We cannot understand it without 
knowing much about him, and our knowledge of 
any individual is inadequate unless we have some 
understanding of his beliefs concerning the deep- 
est and most important issues of life. In other 
words, we must know his theology. 

The books which have been written about 
Paul’s theological teachings would fill a large 
library. Naturally the Resurrection looms large 
in his thinking. Consequently, it might be well 
to devote part of the period allotted to our lesson 
to his best-known words in regard to it. Here I 
Corinthians 15:1-8, 35-49 should be read aloud 
to the class, each section being assigned to a dif- 
ferent person. At this stage emphasis should be 
laid on Paul’s interpretation of the Resurrection 
as spiritual rather than physical. The last two 
paragraphs in Walzer’s “Paul’s Witness” might 
be read aloud, or summarized by a member of the 
class. 

B. Although there is comparatively little op- 
portunity for study of the textual details of the 
biblical readings in lessons of this type, it might 
be well to give attention to some of the specific 
phases of a selected passage. Paul’s statement 
found in I Corinthians 15:1-8 would be well 
adapted for this purpose. This is likely the earliest 
piece of writing about the Resurrection. 

C. Note that Paul in I Corinthians 15:3-5 sums 
up the three outstanding facts concerning Jesus. 
In verse 5, Cephas is the Aramaic word for 
“Peter.” In verse 7, the James mentioned was the 
brother of Jesus. The appearance mentioned here 
is not recorded in the Gospels. 

One untimely born (verse 8) is Paul’s reference 
to his late arrival in the discipleship. 

In verses 13 and 14 of this chapter the Apostle 
states his conviction that belief in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is the cornerstone of his faith: “But 
if there is no resurrection of the dead, then Christ 
has not been raised; if Christ has not been raised, 
then our preaching is in vain and your faith is 
in vain.” These thoughts can be further clarified 
by asking questions like the following: What was 
the state of mind of the disciples immediately 
after the Crucifixion? How was it changed by 
their faith in the Resurrection? Why is such a 
faith necessary today to the life of the Church? 
What is your explanation of the present low ebb 
of faith in anything spiritual? 

II. “Jesus Christ Is Alive.” 

A. Robert William Dale, of Birmingham, one 
of the famous English preachers of the nineteenth 
century, was once writing a sermon on the Resur- 
rection. He wrote the words, “Jesus Christ is 
alive.” Then as he looked at the sentence, its 
meaning began to surge through his mind. He 
rose from his chair, paced up and down his study, 
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and repeated the words, “Christ is alive! Christ 
is alive!” 

In reporting the experience, Dr. Dale said that 
he asked himself, “ ‘Alive? Can that really be 
true—living as really as I myself am?’ At first, 
it seemed strange and hardly true, but at last it 
came upon me in a burst of sudden glory. It was 
to me a new discovery. I thought all along I had 
believed it, but not until that moment did I feel 
sure about it. I then said, ‘My people shall know 
about it; I shall preach it again and again until 
they believe it as I do.’” This is the kind of ex- 
perience which can make Easter more than a 
harmless emotion. It shows a grasp of the truth 
that we “are sons of God, being sons of the Resur- 
rection.” 

B. In the early days of the Second World War 
a farewell service was being held in a religious 
center in New York City. Among the soldiers 
about to leave for fighting fronts was a boy from 
Pennsylvania who said, “Well, Chaplain, it doesn’t 
make too much difference if I’m killed. I have a 
living Saviour; I love and trust him. His life 
gives me the promise of life to come. Maybe my 
body stopping a bullet will give another GI who 
has no faith in Christ another chance to get it.” 
Words spoken under such circumstances are more 
than pious phrases. ““There is no fear in love, but 
perfect love casts out fear.” 

How can we make the fact of the Resurrection 
as real to us as it was to Dr. Dale and the soldier 
referred to in the above paragraph? What is the 
difference between a dead fact of history and a 
living truth? How vital and important is a belief 
in the Resurrection in your creed and life? Who 
were the Gnostics? (See Walzer.) 

III. Eternal Life 

A. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D.C., preached 
several years ago an Easter sermon entitled 
“God’s Eternal Yes.” Its central thought is that 
Easter is God’s answer to the questionings of the 
human heart concerning immortality. For obvious 
reasons, Easter causes us to think about the life 
eternal. Unless we live entirely on the surface of 
things, we can hardly help grappling with the 
reasons for man’s faith in immortality. 

For most of us our belief in immortality is tied 
up with our faith in a just God and a rational 
universe. If God brought us into the world only 
to destroy us at the end, we cannot think of him 
as a Father. Tennyson expressed this truth of 
life in these words from “In Memoriam”: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him: thou art just.” 


A kind Father does not deceive his children. God 
has not given us a hope based on a cruel delusion. 
B. The New Testament is a book of the Resur- 
rection. Like a golden thread, the thought of it 
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“Saint Thomas, Apostle,” by Peter Paul Ruben: 
from Three Lions.) 


runs through all of its pages. If it wer: 
the Resurrection, Jesus would be a me 
dead fact stranded on the shores of anc 


tory. The resurrection faith is expressed i 


exalted words, “Death is swallowed up in 


In a modern play dealing with the trial « 


the dramatist has Pilate’s wife ask a 
where Jesus is now, and she receives t! 
“Let loose in the world, lady, wher 
Roman nor Jew can stop his truth.” 
The concluding question might be, 
days of confusion and darkness how 
utilize our faith in the Resurrection to : 
star of hope shine through our cypress 
doubt, discouragement, and grief? 
Assignment: Note that next week’s les 
with “The Second Coming.” We should 
reading the biblical references for each 
carefully studying Walzer’s comments. 
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IF man is spiritual and the stars are 
God is vastly more concerned about th: 
ness of a little child than about the w1 
solar system.—From Christus Veritas, 
liam Temple; published by The Macmi! 
pany, 1924. 
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No one asks a puppy what kind of dog 
to be when it grows up.—G. K. Chestert 
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Aug. 19: THE SECOND COMING 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The biblical passage for this lesson is I Corin- 
thians 15:20-28. 


The phrase, “second coming,” is nowhere found 
in the New Testament. Instead we find parousia 
which means simply “coming.” The word is 
found outside the Bible in descriptions of the 
coming of an emperor to a provincial city. Where- 
ever it appears in the New Testament it refers 
to the coming of Christ in Messianic glory at the 
end of the age to inaugurate the Resurrection and 
the judgment. 

But God’s Anointed will be no new and dif- 
ferent figure. He will be the same who came in 
lowly humility and obedience to suffer death 
upon a cross. At that time his glory was veiled so 
that most men did not recognize him ag the Lord 
of life. At his coming with power, all eyes will be- 
hold the triumph of God in Christ (Revelation 
1:7). 

To many Christians, this expectation has be- 
come completely strange. The Christian hope has 
been reinterpreted by many in terms entirely dif- 
ferent from the New Testament. The purpose of 
this lesson should not be to justify or to condemn 
any particular modern view, but to understand 
the nature of the hope held by the early Chris- 
tians. Eschatology is the technical term, a word 
which is built on the Greek for “last things.” To- 
ward what consummation is history moving? 
Some kind of eschatology is inevitable. 

The belief of the early Christians was that God 
would ultimately assert his complete sovereignty 
through the one by whom he had brought re- 
demption, Jesus Christ. 

The early Christian hope roots in the teaching 
of Jesus about the kingdom of God. Though that 
rule was already present in his own ministry in a 
limited way the time would come when God’s 
sovereignty would be complete. The coming of 
the Kingdom with power would be accompanied 
by the coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of 
heaven (Matthew 16:28; Mark 9:1). Sometimes 
this figure, suggested by Daniel 7:13-14, seems to 
be identified with Jesus himself; sometimes a 
distinction between them seems to be drawn. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the early 
Christians took for granted that Jesus was this 
coming Son of Man. 

According to gospel teaching, this coming was 
to be soon, within that present generation (Mark 
13:30), though the exact day or hour was known 
tono one except God alone (Mark 13:32). Belief 
in the imminent parousia, therefore, was not 
something in which the early Church had mis- 
understood its Lord, but was an expectation 


which rooted in the basic message of Jesus, ‘““The 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent” (Mark 1:15). 

Within the New Testament consensus that an 
event is coming when God’s victory in Christ 
will be complete, there is wide variety in detail. 
Our earliest witness is Paul, and he shows dif- 
ferent forms of expression in the letters which 
have been preserved. The earliest is I Thessaloni- 
ans. Chapter 4:13-18 shows that the Apostle con- 
fidently expected to be alive at his coming and, 
therefore, would not need to be raised from the 
dead. This account says that the living will be 
caught up into the air, a feature nowhere repeated 
by Paul or by any other New Testament writer. 

Apparently this letter created unwholesome ex- 
citement in the church at Thessalonica, and the 
expectation led some to neglect their work (II 
Thessalonians 3:6 ff.). Paul criticizes these in his 
second letter and warns them that the parousia 
will not take place until certain other events have 
come (II Thessalonians 2:1-10). In many Jewish 
writings of the time it was customary to chart 
the signs which must precede the end. An elab- 
orate example of this is to be found in Mark 13: 5- 
27, a passage which many believe is a short Chris- 
tian apocalypse, akin to the Revelation of John. 
We do not need to stop with the problem of the 
identification of the “man of lawlessness” or of 
the “restrainer.” The point of such signs is that 
the end will not come at once. 

Last week a considerable portion of the time 
was given to the study of I Corinthians 15. Here 
we are concerned not with the reports of the 
Resurrection of Jesus, but of his coming to com- 
plete the subjection of every rule and authority. 
Again Paul affirms that this will come to pass 
during his own lifetime (15:51 ff.). The living who 
are in Christ will receive their resurrection bodies 
without experiencing death. They will join in the 
rule of Christ (I Corinthians 6:2) during the 
period of undetermined length when Christ com- 
pletes the conquest and until the time when the 
Son hands over authority to God (I Corinthians 
15:25). Here Paul seems to retain the idea of a 
Messianic kingdom before the final age to come. 
It is important to remember, however, that most 
of these details were drawn from current Jewish 
expectations. The essential conviction was that 
the consummation would come through Christ. 

Paul did not retain his conviction that he 
would live to the end. Already in II Corinthians, 
he is entertaining the possibility that death would 
intervene (II Corinthians 1:9). He is not very 
clear about what happens between the time of 
putting off his earthly tent and putting on the 
building from God, his resurrection body (II Co- 
rinthians 5:1-10). He is confident that nothing 
could interfere with his relation to his heavenly 
Lord. He will be the Judge. 

Some have held that Paul so changed his hope 
that he replaced belief in the coming parousia 
with the idea of a religious fellowship with Christ 
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which would be timeless and eternal. If the be- 
liever is now “in Christ,” he does not need to 
wait for some future coming. But letters of Paul 
clearly refute such a view. He could still write in 
Philippians, “The Lord is at hand” (4:5), and in 
Colossians 3:4, “When Christ who is our life 
appears, then you also will appear with him in 
glory.” Paul is no longer sure that the parousia 
will come in his lifetime, but the coming of the 
Lord is still an integral part of his hope. 

The book which deals most extensively with 
the parousia is the Revelation of John. This was 
written at the time of the persecution of the 
Church under Domitian and mirrors the bitter 
struggle between God and the Lamb and the 
representatives of the Dragon, who stands op- 
posed to God. The competition of the imperial cult 
is seen in the portrayal of the worshipers of the 
Beast and the dire penalties awaiting those who 
refuse to wear his mark. 

A major purpose of the Revelation was to 
awaken steadfastness in the face of growing per- 
secution. John adds a quite new idea. Instead of 
a rule of Christ and the saints before the final 
kingdom of God, as we find it in I Corinthians, 
John portrays an interim rule of the martyrs for 
one thousand years. His book envisages a martyr- 
dom of the entire Church, but it is only the 
martyrs who are raised to rule with Christ. He 
says specifically that the rest of the dead were not 
raised until the thousand years were over (Reve- 
lation 20:4-5). Participation in the millennial 
kingdom was a special prerogative of the martyrs 
before the time of the final overthrow of evil, the 
coming of the new heaven and the new earth, the 
descent of the heavenly Jerusalem, and the dwell- 
ing of God with men. 

The readings for this week, drawn from Revela- 
tion, depict only the woes which are to precede 
the end (Revelation 6), and the prefiguring of the 
salvation which is to come (Revelation 7:9-16). 
But John’s hope of the coming of Christ includes 
a period of special privilege for the martyrs. The 
clear statements of the biblical author must be 
borne in mind in contrast to the harmonizing 
schemes of many modern millennialists. 

Throughout the New Testament period the ex- 
pectation of the imminent coming of Christ made 
a program of social reform superfluous. When 
James condemns the social injustice of the time, 
he has no remedy to suggest but to wait patiently 
for the coming of the Lord (5:7-11). 

But that coming was delayed, and this delay 
became more and more unsettling. We see this 
mirrored in the Gospel of Matthew where it in- 
fluences the record of some of the parables used 
by Jesus. The master of the household is delayed 
in his return, but he will come and unless the 
servants are found faithful they will be punished 
(24:45 ff.). The bridegroom is delayed and the 
maidens who wait for him fall asleep. But he will 


. come, and at that time those who have no oil in 
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their lamps will be left outside and have 


in the Messianic banquet (25:1-13). Thou; 
stories doubtless go back to Jesus, the ele 
delay comes from the experience of the | 

By the time II Peter was written (possi 


150) scoffers were already saying, “Whe: 
promise of his coming?” (3:4). The re} 
terms of an indefinite extension of tim: 


timetable is not man’s. If a day in his sig 


a thousand years, “soon” may still invo 
turies or even millenniums (3:8). Tho 
was not the original expectation of t! 
Church, it indicates the belief that the + 
tor is not important. Whether in God’s 
parousia is in the year 2000 or in 200,000, 
consummation of history is through Chri 

Another type of reinterpretation is { 
the Gospel of John. Here we still meet v 
guage about raising up at the last day 
But the emphasis lies rather upon the c: 
Christ to the hearts of the believers. The 
of Christ will not be a public manifestati: 
world, but will be a private visitation to t! 
of those who love him (14:18-24). 

The resurrection of believers does not 
the last day. That is the misundersta 
Martha (John 11:24). Resurrection c 
men believe here and now in the one w! 
Resurrection and the Life. Though one « 
Lazarus) yet shall he live, and those who 
believe in him (like Martha) shall never 
25). They already possess eternal life : 
is called death is simply a transition | 
form of existence to another. This is no! 
tality as Plato taught it, but eternal lif 
belief in the one whom God had sent. 

Many of us believe that both of these 
reinterpretation are essential for Christi 
One indicates an attitude toward history 
a matter of endless cycles or a natura! 
of progress, but history will be judged 
the One who is our Redeemer. The ot! 
terpretation emphasizes the present spi! 
lowship with Christ and the fact that res 
does not wait for some distant day in th 
but may come now through belief. 
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Rule for Teaching 


In order to make a lasting impressio1 
ple’s minds, we must support their att 
moving their passions; for dry instruct 
have but little influence.—Fénelon. 
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WE can advance the clock but time i 
not move any more quickly for that.—! 
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THEREFORE, since we are justified by 
have peace with God through our Li 
Christ—Romans 5:1. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Assurbanipal, king of Assyria more than five 
centuries before the dawn of the Christian Era, 
boasted that he had “washed his weapons in the 
Mediterranean.” There are certain subjects in 
which the weapons of many a wordy battle have 
been washed again and again. One of these is the 
theme of this week’s lesson. Hundreds of volumes 
have been written about it and a vast amount of 
material in periodicals and pamphlets. And not 
always have these discussions been conducted 
with the highest degree of intelligence, or in an 
especially amiable spirit. 

This brings up the question as to the attitude 
of the leader of an adult class in regard to mat- 
ters which are certain to bristle with controversy. 
I have occasionally heard teachers boasting of 
their success in harmoniously conducting classes 
consisting of individuals of varying points of view. 
Although such a conciliatory spirit is under cer- 
tain circumstances to be commended, too high a 
price can sometimes be paid for it. Concord ob- 
tained by side-stepping all issues in which there 
might be a difference of opinion is by no means 
desirable. There can be a harmony resulting from 
the tragic fact that nothing is happening. 

“The Second Coming” is a subject which de- 
serves the consideration of any group studying 
the fundamental aspects of Christian thought. 

In some communities situations prevail which 
make the clarifying of this theme a desperate 
need. Any teacher who adequately faces his 
responsibilities concerning it will find that it has 
wide ramifications deeply rooted in the thought 
of the centuries. 

The best way to begin its study is by reading 
the biblical references for the week, along with 
Craig’s exposition. The teacher must remember, 
however, that as a rule the members of the class 
do not have access to the Craig material; con- 
sequently he must, in a sense, read it for them. In 
other words, he must master it and pass along the 
gist of it. Then the Walzer comments in Adult 
Student should be taken up. It will be noticed 
that it deals with the history of the beliefs about 
the Second Coming and also looks at it in the 
light of present-day problems. 

Introduction: “Today we have to do with a 
subject which seems to be of wide interest. In 
the earliest days of the Christian Era people 
thought about it, preached about it, and wrote 
about it. It is still a living issue, and for some 
reasons highly productive of controversy. It has 
bred discord in some churches and impeded the 
work of the Kingdom in many communities. Mat- 
ters closely related to it have caused disputes 
which have now and then been carried to court. 
Much of this unfortunate confusion has been 
caused by the wide circulation of books com- 


pletely out of line with sound biblical interpreta- 
tion. This morning we must do our best to get 
the facts and their meaning.” 

At this juncture some attention should be given 
to the part of Walzer’s material dealing with 
“New Testament Thought.” These two questions 
should possibly be asked: Why do differences of 
opinion in regard to biblical questions produce 
so much personal hostility? Why has this particu- 
lar topic caused such an unusual degree of dis- 
cord? Are there advantages and disadvantages of 
having many different theological points of view 
represented in the New Testament? 

I. Backgrounds and Hopes 

The New Testament is not a book but a library 
of twenty-seven books. As any biblical student 
soon discovers, they differ widely in style, con- 
tent, and emphasis. Their teaching cannot be sum- 
marized in one or two sentences. There are, to 
be sure, some fundamental beliefs, but there are 
differences of interpretation, even of these, by 
the various New Testament writers (Walzer). 

A. As students of the New Testament, we must 
recognize the fact that the disciples were thor- 
oughly convinced of Christ’s bodily return to 
earth (see Craig). They also believed that he 
would set up his Kingdom among men in a most 
spectacular way. Paul seemed to be completely 
possessed with this idea, and he even expressed 
the hope that he might himself live to see the 
Second Coming. 

The course of history has conclusively proved 
that such a conviction was a mistake. This, though, 
is not to be seriously held against these first- and 
second-century Christians, nor the faith to which 
they had given their allegiance. Heroic as was 
their loyalty to Christ and the Kingdom, they 
were not omniscient. 

B. The reasons for the early Christians expect- 
ing the immediate coming of Christ are not hard 
to discover. They were influenced by the figura- 
tive language in which the Jewish vision of a 
better day had been expressed by sage, poet, and 
prophet. They had also naturally misinterpreted 
some of the words of Jesus himself. They lived 
in a day when such civilization as existed was 
corrupt beyond description. They felt that it was 
in the hands of the evil one, and that all attempts 
to save it would be futile. They directed their 
energies toward bringing a few into the Kingdom 
and preparing them to avoid the calamity of the 
fiery advent of the coming Lord. We do not need 
to be told that life was unspeakably hard for 
these early Christians. 

Yet in the midst of the persecution, darkness, 
and peril they dared to hope. The only way out 
which they could see was for Christ to come in 
the panoply of greatness and destroy the wicked 
world. Although their expectations had to be 
frequently set aside, few of them seem to have 
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thought that Christ might come in some other 
way. 

C. John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers 
during their stay in Holland, when he took his 
final leave of them as they were about to set out 
for America said: “There is more light and more 
truth in God’s blessed word than has yet been 
revealed.” Through the centuries we have 
glimpsed more of this light and grasped more of 
this truth. We have attained a clearer and deeper 
understanding of the teachings and significance of 
Jesus. We know that his Kingdom comes not as 
a spectacular miraculous triumph but by slow 
growth and the faithful labors of his servants. 

Yet the idea of such a scenic, dramatic, thrilling 
appearance has been slow to disappear. William 
Miller announced in March, 1844, that the Second 
Coming was near at hand. In October his follow- 
ers gathered in their assemblies, many of them 
having given away their property, and did not 
disperse until the end of November. C. T. Russell, 
within the memory of many of us, taught that in 
1914 the world powers were to be overthrown and 
the visible rule of Israel was to be introduced. 
Others have been more cautious in regard to 
specific dates, but most of these confusing prog- 
nosticians have been based on twisting biblical 
passages from their context and giving them a 
place in what is perilously akin to an exercise in 
solving puzzles. 

II. The Coming Kingdom 

A. This lesson must face certain facts in the 
history of the Christian religion. Some of these 
are by no means encouraging. The story of man’s 
pathetic bewilderment, his vain struggles, his 
bitter disappointments makes us confused, pessi- 
mistic, and sometimes even hopeless. 

This, though, is only a part of the picture. The 
golden age of Christianity is not in the past but 
in the future. We pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Jesus did not base his great prayer upon an error. 
The Kingdom is not a delusion but a growth. 
Jesus taught that it comes slowly. One of his 
illustrations is the leaven which gradually leavens 
the whole lump. Another is of the kernel of wheat 
which becomes first the blade, then the empty, 
half-formed head, and finally the fully developed 
grain. Jesus taught that his Kingdom will come 
and that, in a sense, it has come. This lesson 
should be taught not as a negative explanation of 
certain lamentable errors in biblical interpreta- 
tion. It should be honest, constructive, and in- 
spiring. 

B. Some have taught that the second petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer was a prayer for a spectacu- 
lar Second Coming. Others that it was a prayer 
for future glory. The more valid interpretation is 
that the kingdom of God means the reign of God 
in the human soul. And when this is true of the 
souls of those who shape the course of life in our 
families, our communities, and our nations the 
prayer of Jesus will be answered. No teaching 
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of Jesus would give us any grounds | 


idly by expecting him to transform s: 


a miracle. The call of the Kingdom i 
mons to right living and to unselfish 
service. 

Is there such a thing as depending too 
God to right wrongs and consequently 
do our part in transforming society? (It 
well to bring out the thought that cer‘ 
of biblical and theological teachings ai 
sible for tendencies in this direction.) S 
Christian who is interested in the reig 
go with the crowd or resist its various | 
(See that this question is not answered 
ple “Yes” or “No.”) Is the profit moti 
main incentive for man’s activity a pril 
fits in with the teachings of Jesus in reg 
Kingdom upon earth? In what ways is 
ence of a person’s theology upon his lif 
the validity of his creed? 

Assignment: Note that next week’s st 
somewhat different emphasis. Teacher 
should read the biblical references, | 
day by day, and Walzer in Adult Studen 
tion the teacher should read Craig 
TEACHER. 


If Death End All... 


Ir death be dissolution, self knows | 
but a short time, and must make the : 
And there is no power to forbid or limit 
gain on gain, power on power, pl 
pleasure, with an energy that nothing 
deflects, and with a deep sense of the r« 
money to neutralize consequences, stil! 
avert death. So duty easily comes to bx 
ble quantity. And the man is ruled | 
to live with all his might the little spar 
he may count. But the events around 
show, if nothing else did, that such hb 
in due course reduces the value and 
each ego even to enjoy. It reduces t! 
moral personality, and society sinks to 
death—From This Life and the Next 
Forsyth; copyright 1948, The Pilgrim |! 


Prayer for Quiet Confidence 


O Gop of peace, who hast taught 
returning and rest we shall be saved, i 
and in confidence shall be our streng 
might of thy Spirit lift us, we pray ' 
presence, where we may be still and 
thou art God; through Jesus Christ 
Amen.—Book of Common Prayer. 
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Aug. 26: ACCEPTING 
THE GENTILES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The Scripture passage for this lesson is Acts 
15:1-21. 


It is important that we see how directly this 
lesson bears upon ourselves. We are Gentiles. 
Our study today deals with that development 
which made it possible for us to become Chris- 
tians. This past June (1951) a celebration took 
place in Greece to commemorate the 1900th anni- 
versary of the preaching of the Gospel in Europe. 
That transition took place because it had already 
been determined that Christianity was not a na- 
tional religion but a universal faith. 

An inner contradiction existed within Judaism. 
Jews worshiped the one and only God, the Creator 
of all things. Belief in one God ought to imply 
universalism. True, Jewish missionaries invited 
other peoples to become proselytes, but they were 
required to become obedient to the peculiar na- 
tional customs of the Jewish people as well as to 
the ethical commandments inherent in spiritual 
religion. It was a noble thought that Israel had 
been elected for service to the rest of mankind, 
but a barrier was set up by the Law which kept 
Judaism from becoming a truly universalistic 
religion. 

The career of Jesus was entirely within the 
horizon of Judaism. His mission was confined to 
his own people, to call them to repentance for 
the kingdom of God. No matter how differently he 
conceived messiahship from others before him, 
the interpretation of his mission was in terms of 
Jewish hopes and Jewish expectations. Though 
there were Gentiles in Galilee, Jesus taught 
primarily in the synagogues and his message was 
to those with a background in Jewish faith. 

Twice we read of Jesus’ incidental contact with 
non-Jews, but in each case it was the Gentile 
who sought out Jesus. A centurion showed such 
great faith that Jesus healed his servant (Luke 
7:1-10). A Syrophoenician woman urged her plea 
so cleverly that she overcame apparent hesitancy 
on the part of Jesus to heal a Gentile (Mark 
7:24-30). It is to be noted that in each case Jesus 
did not come into bodily contact with the Gentile 
who was helped, and no such contacts were 
sought by him. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
horizon of Jesus was narrowly nationalistic. The 
Kingdom which he announced was not for Jews 
alone. The description in the Beatitudes of those 
who would enter the kingdom contains nothing 
peculiarly Jewish (Matthew 5:1-12). It is the 
Pure in heart, not the pure according to Leviti- 
cal prescription, who will see God. Men would 


come from east and west, and from north and 
south, and sit at table with Abraham and Isaac 
in the Kingdom, and the sons of the Kingdom 
would be cast out (Matthew 8:11-12; Luke 13: 28- 
29). But that belonged to the future. The prepa- 
ration was not to be made among them. Matthew 
reports a specific word of Jesus that the dis- 
ciples were not to seek out others than Jews 
(10:5). 

After the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, the 
apostles began their ministry in Jerusalem. We 
are told in Acts 2 that people from all over the 
known world heard the first message of Peter 
at Pentecost. These may have included non-Jews, 
but we are not told that this was the case. Who 
but Jews or proselytes would have journeyed to 
the Temple at this festival time? But the story of 
the Acts of the Apostles is the account of the grad- 
ual spread of the Gospel to hated sectaries (the 
Samaritans), and finally to the uttermost part of 
the world (1:8). The Book closes with the coming 
of Paul, the leading missionary to Gentiles, to 
Rome, the heart and center of the pagan world. 

Luke has given us two individual incidents to 
illustrate the widening horizon of the Church. 
Since the Ethiopian eunuch was reading the Old 
Testament and had been visiting the Temple in 
Jerusalem, he was obviously interested in the 
faith (Acts 8:26 ff.). According to the Law, how- 
ever, a eunuch could not become a full proselyte. 
Philip found nothing to hinder his baptism in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

Much greater importance is attached to the 
conversion of a centurion of the Italian cohort at 
Caesarea, where the governor of Judea lived. We 
are told that Simon Peter had a vision which 
showed to him that there was nothing in God’s 
creation which was common or unclean (Acts 10: 
28). The chronology of Acts is often quite vague, 
and we may wonder just when this incident took 
place. As we shall see, Peter acts at other times 
as if he had never received such a vision. But 
according to this account, he goes to the home of a 
Gentile, proclaims the gospel of a God who shows 
no partiality (Acts 10:34), and baptizes Cornelius 
together with his household (Acts 10:47-48). 
There is an interesting parallel to Pentecost in 
that the Spirit was given before baptism (verse 
44). But nothing is said of either Philip or Peter 
setting about a systematic Gentile mission. 

According to Acts 11:20, this took place first at 
Antioch. Paul did not take this initiative but 
early he became associated with the work. To- 
gether with Barnabas we find him preaching to 
Gentiles not only in Antioch of Syria, but 
throughout Asia Minor as well (Acts 13 and 14). 

The missionary procedure which is outlined in 
Acts depicts the apostles as beginning in the syna- 
gogues, where they would find a fringe of Gen- 
tiles already attracted to the spiritual monotheism 
and the lofty ethical ideals of Judaism, but re- 
pelled by the national particularism. To them 
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“Paul Before Agrippa,” by Eugene J. Hall. Paul’s defense before King Agrippa is given in Acts 26 ti 

st 

the new faith in the Lord Jesus Christ made dis- depend on various reports which ha P. 

tinct appeal. The congregations which were him (Acts 15:1-29). fe 

formed in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece by Though Paul was not without his a 

Paul and his helpers were essentially Gentile we must prefer his version when th: ” 

churches. in conflict. On the main issue they a ™ 

This development did not take place without plete agreement, that circumcision wa ” 

intense opposition from the conservative Jewish- required of Gentile converts. This w: to 

Christian leaders. We should realize that they ly the crucial point; it symbolized rs 

were not opposed to the reception of Gentiles into question of ritual law as found in th: fo 

the Church. The question at issue was the terms ment. ” 
on which they might enter. Were not the promises Of course, Gentile converts must o! 
of God, as recorded in the Old Testament, for the Commandments and such ethical com 
children of Abraham? Was not Jesus the prom- as were universal in application, | 


ised Messiah of the Jews? Had he not said, “Not —_ dietary prescriptions and other ritu 
an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until ments were not a part of faith in C 
all is accomplished” (Matthew 5:18)? What James and Peter agree with Paul at 
authority did Paul or any other apostle have to In the critical case of Titus, a Gentile 
admit Gentiles on any other condition than cir- of Paul, he was not compelled to be « 
cumcision and full acceptance of the obligations (Galatians 2:3). It is not said that 
of the whole law of God? Did not any other basis James and John intended to embark « 
lower the barriers to suit human convenience? mission themselves, but they did agre: 





We possess two accounts of the controversy: the universal implications of Chi 
one is from a participant, Paul (Galatians 2:1- (2:9). 
10); the other is from a later author who had to At this point, according to the acco 
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tians, the Jerusalem controversy ends. But an 
important issue remained unsettled which arose 
later at Antioch. It had not been agreed that Jesus 
should discontinue their allegiance to the Law. 
But how could they sit down with uncircumcised 
Gentiles at the Lord’s Table where the food would 
not necessarily conform to kosher regulations? 
In their enthusiasm some Jewish Christians were 
practicing unrestricted table fellowship until 
James, the brother of Jesus, sent them a warning 
(Galatians 2:12). We read that both Peter and 
Barnabas drew back then from this table inter- 
course. What had become of Peter’s memory of 
a vision from heaven that there were neither un- 
clean foods nor unclean men (Acts 10) ? 

Paul does not tell us how the controversy came 
out in Antioch. He does tell us in no uncertain 
terms that faith and faith alone determines our re- 
lation to Christ (Galatians 2:14 ff.). To refuse 
table fellowship was to erect again the barrier 
which Christ had torn down. 

Acts tells about a decree which insisted that 
Gentiles should refrain from certain ritual re- 
quirements, and especially from foods which 
violated Old Testament laws (Acts 15:20). Ap- 
parently this was the compromise which was ac- 
cepted in some parts of the Church, but it was 
only for a time. That part of the Church which 
clung to Jewish customs soon withered away. The 
future was with a faith in which every nation, 
tribe, people and tongue should share (Revela- 
tion 7:9). It is because of the victory of that uni- 
versalism that we today are Christians. One God 
and one Lord cannot be for a part of humanity, 
but for all. And no nation has a preferred posi- 
tion within the people of God; all election is for 
service. 

Peculiarly modern in its implications is the 
phase of the controversy which deals with table 
fellowship. There were Jewish Christians who 
agreed to send the Gospel to all nations, but they 
saw no need to live with them on a basis of com- 
mon brotherhood. So is it today. There are so- 
called Christians who agree to send the Gospel 
to other races and peoples as long as their own 
sense of superiority is unquestioned. The com- 
fort of the Gospel may be shared provided their 
own exclusive assumptions are not challenged. 

All over the world such religious imperialism 
is resisted, especially in our own country. We 
should return again and again to the stirring 
words of Paul, that Christ died to no purpose if 
we erect again human barriers which deny the 
unity of God and the oneness of his children 
(Galatians 2:21). 

In the modern world, the division between Jew 
and Gentile is still acute, but other barriers exist 
which are just as critical. Paul and the early 
Christians presented Christ as a uniting factor. 
Is that so today, or does he appear to be one 
of the divisive factors? Possibly instead of Gentile 
world we should read Moslem world and com- 


munist world. Certainly the division and hostility 
between us and them are great. But we still be- 
lieve that there is one God of all men, and that 
his salvation through Christ is intended for all. 
Are we erecting barriers, like a demand for cir- 
cumcision, which stand in the way of this uni- 
versalism today? 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


There are two ways in which the individual 
lessons in the present series can be approached. 
Either we can begin with the biblical material and 
proceed to the central idea as expressed in the 
topic, or we can do just the opposite. In this study 
of “Accepting the Gentiles” the first of these 
methods will likely be the more effective. Con- 
sequently the teacher should give even more 
time than usual to the mastering of the recom- 
mended readings, and in this connection he should 
avail himself of the help of Craig’s “Biblical In- 
terpretations.” 

It will be noticed that with one exception all 
of these readings come from the Book of Acts 
and that for the most part they group about two 
events: the visit of Peter to the home of Corne- 
lius the centurion, and the conference at Antioch. 
The reference in Acts 8: 26-39 tells of the meeting 
of Philip with the Ethiopian ruler and the conver- 
sion and baptism of this prominent Gentile. Al- 
though this incident fits closely into the general 
theme of the lesson, it is doubtful if time will 
permit the teacher to give it more than incidental 
attention. 

Each of the other groups of references deserves 
special emphasis. If the teacher decides that he 
cannot give them both this extended attention, 
he should select one and relate the other to it as 
definitely as he can. And he should not proceed 
very far without utilizing Walzer’s explanations 
of the historic backgrounds. 

Introduction: “The Jewish Christians believed 
at first that Jesus was the Messiah sent to them 
alone. This erroneous idea can be explained on 
the basis of what we today call ‘provincialism,’ 
which can be defined as thinking narrowly in 
terms of our own group, section, or country. It is 
a trait responsible for much confused thinking 
and many false standards. We must not, how- 
ever, judge these people too harshly. Provincial- 
ism did not end with the first century. Most of 
us have not completely escaped in our own lives 
from some form or other of it. 

“Peter began as a Jew circumscribed by a vision 
limited to his own race, but in the passages se- 
lected for this week’s readings, we have learned 
how he outgrew it. Paul originally thought in the 
pitiably narrow terms of Pharisaic quibbling, but 
eventually he broke away from its shackling re- 
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strictions. From its very nature the Christian re- 
ligion is productive of a broader outlook.” 

Just what do you understand by provincial- 
ism? Have you found any streaks of it in your 
own life? (Here a few minutes spent confession- 
ally might be of value.) Does it exist to any de- 
gree in the religious life of your community? 
What effect does political provincialism have on a 
man’s thinking? Show how Peter gradually out- 
grew his narrow outlook. 


I. Peter and the Centurion 


The account of the association of Peter and 
Cornelius brings us into contact with two men 
who towered above the dead level of the com- 
monplace. “I made up my mind about that twenty- 
five years ago and it has stayed made up ever 
since,” boasted a man with unusual capacity for 
being dogmatic and wrong. Both Peter and the 
centurion were responsive to new light. The 
former had some difficulty, as we all do, in break- 
ing out of the prison of his past, but he managed 
to accomplish it. It was a high spiritual achieve- 
ment for him to reach the conclusion: “Truly I 
perceive that God shows no partiality, but in 
every nation any one who fears him and does 
what is right is acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34- 
35). 

A. Peter had come to the coastal city of Joppa, 
about thirty-five miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
He had been preaching there and getting what the 
old-time Methodist preachers used to call 
“tangible results.” “Many believed in the Lord.” 
While here he made his headquarters at the home 
of Simon, a tanner. 

In the historic little village of Coventryville in 
Pennsylvania stands a big stone house, for gener- 
ations the home of the successive proprietors of 
the once famous Coventry Forge. One of its rooms 
used to be known as the “prophet’s chamber,” 
because it was kept as a transient home for the cir- 
cuit riders as they came in from their long hard 
journeys. Simon the Tanner must have had some- 
thing of this same hospitality. 

And an event of great moment happened while 
Peter was there. At noon he went up on the flat 
roof of the house to pray. While he was there he 
fell into a trance and saw the heavens opened and 
something like a great sheet descending, con- 
taining all kinds of “animals, reptiles and wild 
birds.” Then a voice said, “Rise, Peter; kill and 
eat.” Peter hesitated because some of the foods 
in the vision were what the Jews had been taught 
to regard as unclean. Finally the voice said to 
Peter, “What God has cleansed, you must not 
call common.” 

This was a step toward emancipation on the 
part of Peter. The invitation and command to eat 
things which formerly no Jew would have touched 
was a definite preparation to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. And when Peter went downstairs 
he was greeted by three men sent from Caesarea 
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by the Roman centurion to ask him to 
Caesarea to explain the mysteries of the 
the Spirit. 

When Peter was commanded to ea 
hitherto forbidden food he _ began, 
never .. .” Have you ever heard peo) 
these words as the beginning of an excu 
is your explanation of the attitude whi 
presses? Does it indicate cowardice or « 
able caution? Do you think that the | 
Peter was hungry had anything to do 
vision? Explain. What is the chief signif 
this vision? Why is it that we are some' 
clined to limit our influence and impede 
fulness by clinging to habits and custon 
are not of vital importance? 

B. Cornelius was stationed at Caesa 
centurion, or commander of a hundred 
sixtieth part of a Roman legion. His « 
was known as the Italian Band, which ma 
that it was made up of crack troops. Alt! 
was a cog in the Roman military mac! 
had been sent to Asia in a capacity in \ 
was supposed to give little thought to : 
spiritual matters, he was a good man. [1 
was outstandingly religious. We are told 
was very devout and “feared God wit! 
household, gave alms liberally to th« 
and prayed constantly to God” (Acts 10 

Likely Cornelius had previously | 
Peter. One afternoon about three an a 
peared to him in a dream and directed 
send for Peter who.was at Joppa al! 
miles to the south. He called two of hi 
guards, and one soldier, gave them the 
and sent them forth. Peter responded 
although it necessitated a night journey 
The next morning found him in Caesai 
story of his interview with Cornelius i 
told in Acts 10. Here Joppa and Caesare: 
be pointed out on the map. What were t! 
points which Peter gave (Acts 10: 34-4 
member of the class could be asked to 
brief report on this short but effective se 


II. The Conference at Antioch 


Antioch was a large and important city, 
by four cities which had grown up on the ‘ 
River at different times and were finally « 
within one large wall with towers. It 
wealthy, busy, commercial city, somewhat 
ter of learning but more famous for its 
and laxity. The largest part of its populati 
Jewish and on account of the scattering 0! 
a Christian church had sprung up ther 
church was prosperous and efficient. It w: 
cially characterized by its harmony, its lo; 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and : 
of the poor. All went well until it overstep| 
boundaries of Jewish legalism. Then ther: 
a controversy. 

The church at Antioch was severely cri' 
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especially by some of the church leaders at 
Jerusalem because it did not require Gentile 
converts to fulfill the ceremonial rites of the Jew- 
ish Law. It was to come to an understanding con- 
cerning those matters that the conference at 
Antioch was called. 

At this stage of the study, read Walzer’s sec- 
tion dealing with ‘““The Gentile Controversy” and 
“The Conclusion.” Note his discussion as to the 
reason for the church at Jerusalem naturally be- 
ing more conservative than that of Antioch. Also 
take up his question asking an explanation of the 
fact that religious controversies become more bit- 
ter when the requirements for salvation are be- 
ing considered. The class should then be asked, 
if there is opportunity, to explain the tendency of 
modern religious bodies to be less controversial 
than those of a generation or two ago. This might 
suggest another question as to whether our in- 
crease in tolerance is sometimes caused by a grow- 
ing lack of concern in regard to matters of creed 
and faith. 

“You can tell him, but you can’t tell him much.” 
Can one be too set in his opinions about religious 
matters? Are we inclined in this direction today or 
are we more likely to sin on the side of laxity of 
conviction? How can we broaden our sympathies 


and expand our horizons? Show how this lesson 
is related to what we call “the race question.” 

Assignment: Call attention to the fact that the 
next lesson deals with the idea of the grace of 
God in relation to the Law. Encourage students to 
read the biblical references and Walzer’s com- 
ments. 


> A > A > 
The Burden of Our Sins 


Ir anyone feels that the language which the 
Church asks him to use is exaggerated—“We do 
earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us; the burden of them is intoler- 
able’”—then let him think of slums, and sweating 
and prostitution, and war, and ask if the remem- 
brance of these is not grievous, and if the burden 
of them ought not to be intolerable. Let him re- 
member that these horrible things are there, not 
because some men are outrageously wicked, but 
because millions of men are as good as we are, 
and no better.—From Personal Religion and the 
Life of Fellowship (The Bishop of London’s Lent 
Book for 1926), by William Temple; Longmans, 
Green and Company, publisher. 
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Threshing wheat along the Pan American Highway in Central America. (Photo by Lanks from Mo: 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Christian Teaching on Human Relations 


TEACHING PLANS 


The writer of these teaching plans is head of the 
department of religious education, Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas. The pupils’ ma- 
terials for these lessons are published in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The Scripture passages for the first lesson are 
Luke 12:13-34; 18:18-24; I Thessalonians 4:10b- 
12; II Thessalonians 3:7-10. 


Aug. 5: Working for a Living 


The next two lessons will bring you to the 
middle of a series for this quarter on “Christian 
Teaching on Human Relations.” Some continuity 
of theme and study material is important in a 
series of this kind. 

Today’s lesson is the first of two on economic re- 
lationships. It has to do with the problem of earn- 
ing a living and the bearing which sharing has on 
this problem. 

Jesus’ life and teachings offer some clear sug- 
gestions to those who would follow him at this 
point, but the principles he sets forth are difficult. 
His teaching, “Enter by the narrow gate; ... For 
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by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


the gate is narrow and the way is hard, | 
to life, and those who find it are few,” 
be most appropriate here. 


For Use With Adult Student 


Begin the session by making a contrast 
the two attitudes toward work stressed 
(1) the view prevalent in the early histo: 
country that industry and frugality we: 
the great Christian virtues, (2) the mo! 
view that the fortunate person is one wh 
a life of leisure—staying where it is wa 
winter, cool in the summer, who can go p! 
see things without responsibility of fina: 
cern. 

A discussion near the beginning of the : 
sion may help establish interest. You n 
to call for a few examples of these co 
views of work. 

A few years ago a young doctor, very 
and skilled and apparently dedicated to | 
surprised his friends by leaving a growil 
tice to take a position from which he v 
able to retire with a comfortable incon 
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age of fifty. When this young doctor was killed in 
an accident a short time later, the tragedy was a 
reminder that man cannot always plan carefully 
enough to insure his future. 

The parable of the rich fool in our Scripture for 
this lesson is still being enacted in our society. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Two attitudes toward work 
A. Hard work is a Christian virtue 
B. Get by with as little work as possible 

II. Real value of work 
A. A vocation is a sense of calling 
B. Much modern work does not allow this 

view 
III. Paul’s teaching on work 
IV. Jesus’ teaching on work and sharing 


Have your class consider the real value of work 
from the view of a Christian. Call attention to the 
fact that the word “vocation” has a Christian ori- 
gin and was first used to mean “to be called of 
God.” 

If we take this view of work, we must constant- 
ly be holding up our own work before this stand- 
ard. Also we have the responsibility of helping 
our children and other young people see work 
from this view so that in their choice of a lifework 
they will seek to find a calling from God rather 
than just to try to find a job, position, or business 
which will be economically rewarding. 


Many churches are sponsoring a class for young 


”? 


people on “Choosing a Vocation.” Your class 
should find out whether such a course has been 
offered recently and, if not, take steps to see that 
the church does something at this point. [See the 
June issue of ADULT TEACHER for a discussion of 
what The Methodist Church is doing to encourage 
young people to enter Christian vocations. ] 

It is necessary to face the fact that much modern 
work does not allow a person to enter it with a 
sense of calling or feeling of being useful. 

In the Christian Church of the first three cen- 
turies persons in training to become members of 
the Christian fellowship, “catechumen” as they 
were called, were often required to give up their 
occupations before they could be baptized. What 
would be the application of this principle to our 
situation today? What are some of the implications 
which go even beyond the person who is employed 
in a doubtful or unchristian occupation? 

This should lead to a serious discussion of what 
are the Christian teachings about work. What did 
Jesus teach? What did Paul teach? What was 
their practice? 

Paul perhaps discussed both the economic and 
disciplinary sides of work more than did Jesus. He 
felt that work was so important that in one in- 
stance he advised, “If anyone will not work, let 
him not eat” (II Thessalonians 3:7-10). 

What does this statement mean when applied to 
unemployment insurance or social security? 
Would a government be wiser to require some 





“The word ‘vocation’ has a Christian origin and was 
first used to mean ‘to be called of God.’” What can 
Christians do to restore this meaning to the vocational 
life of your community? How may adults attain a more 
Christian appreciation of the sacredness of work? Do 
members of your group realize how dependent they are 
upon multitudes of workers they have never seen? 
Above—These eight men of several races and nationali- 
ties work together in a shipyard. (International News 
Photo.) 


Below—Miners loading freshly loosened coal onto a 
shaker chute in an anthracite coal mine in Pennsylvania. 


(Photo from Philip D. Gendreau.) 
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kind of work for all able-bodied persons who are 
to receive, social-security payments? Is a person 
actually better off if he feels he is making a con- 
tribution through daily work? 

Bring your class to see the teachings of Jesus 
on covetousness (Luke 12) and on sharing (Luke 
18). Kagawa once told a group of students in this 
country that the first chapter of the Bible coming 
into his possession, a mere sheet torn from the 
New Testament, was the twelfth chapter of Luke. 
It may be that this chapter had a very real part in 
setting the whole direction of this great Christian’s 
life. 

Richard F. Weymouth makes an interesting con- 
tribution in his translation of Luke 12:22. After 
the account of the foolish, covetous farmer, Jesus 
turns to his disciples with this comment, “For 
this reason I say to you, ‘Dismiss all anxious care 
for your lives, taquiring ... what you are to put 
on.’”! The phrase “therefore” used by all the 
other translators sounds very flat after the “For 
this reason” of Weymouth. Actually, the religion 
of Jesus Christ is among other things a highly 
reasonable religion. 

The instructions Jesus gave the rich young ruler 
of today’s lesson are to be studied by all of us as 
we examine our own willingness to give of our pos- 
sessions. How high would our price be? If Jesus 
should say to us as individuals, “One thing you 
still lack. Sell all that you have and distribute to 
the poor”—where would we balk? Many church 
members refuse to give one tenth. How many 
would go beyond this, if necessary, to ke a fol- 
lower of Jesus? 


1The New Testament in Modern Speech, by Richard Francis 
Weymouth; The Pilgrim Press. 


How does the Christian witness to his faith in his vocation? Have your class consider the real value of wor 
viewpoint of a Christian. In the picture below, the printer has “locked up” a page to go to the foundry 








For Use With Wesley Quar 


I. The dangers of wealth 
A. Making money can crowd out 
life 

B. Wealth often gives a false sense 
C. Temptation to satisfy all desi 
D. Richness not sinful but selfish: 

II. Real wealth 
A. Faith in God, sound character, 
B. Useful work 

III. Working and eating 
A. Idle poor and idle rich 
B. Work important for all 
C. Healing value of work with hai 


~ 


Begin the lesson by having the Scr 
which tells of the rich fool. Relate Ow: 
ment on the fourfold folly of this man: 
sole credit for his wealth, (2) he thou 


boss of his own property, (3) he believ: 


and comfort were vested in his possessi 
thought more of his crops than he did 


Help your class see that these sam: 
wealth face not only the wealthy but an: 


would like to be wealthy and are spen 
time and effort to gain wealth. 


Many persons of our day have see! 


security of money or other investments 
has cut their value in half. During the 
a schoolteacher who did not need her 
live on put away three salary checks i 
drawer. When the bank in which t! 
funds were kept, failed, this woman r« 
she had only three worthless pieces of 
was not a rich fool, only a fool, for her n 
been much like that of the farmer Jesu 















































in our Scripture lesson for today (Luke 12:15- 
21). 

Ask the class to help you list some of the values 
in life that represent true wealth. It will be in- 
teresting to see how many items listed in the 
lesson outline are mentioned by members of the 
class. If you have a blackboard, it will be well to 
put on it this list of values representing real 
wealth. Here is a positive approach to our lesson 
which you may want students to remember. 

In your discussion of the importantce of useful 
work, stress the need for the right kind of voca- 
tional guidance for our young people. It is the 
adults in any community who can determine what 
is done about this most important matter. 

See what your class thinks about the statement 
by Slutz that only one out of every sixteen in- 
dividuals has a real vocation, the other fifteen have 
“jobs.” Do you agree with the two tests which he 
suggests can be used to determine if one’s work 
is a vocation or a job? 

To have a vocation (1) a person must like his 
work very much, (2) the work must be something 
which society needs. What are other tests which 
could be added? 

It is well for the class to be told about the work 
which is being done by the Methodist Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations. Most annual 
conferences now have a Committee on Christian 
Vocations which is working within the conference 
on this matter. Is there a need for a local church 
committee of this kind? The Interboard Commit- 
tee mentioned above has sponsored a number of 
three-day conferences for youth to make available 
the counsel of specialists in the field of vocations. 

Granting that useful work is something to be 
treasured—that it is one of the marks of true 
wealth—what about Paul’s view expressed in his 
writings, that work is essential? Is his advice, “If 
anyone will not work, let him not eat,” still of 
some value? 

Slutz suggests that social security may go too 
far sometimes. He asks, What do you think of an 
optional plan of social security under which every 
person ‘night choose to participate or not, partici- 
pation meaning both contributing and receiving? 
Redus suggests that the idle rich are as bad as the 
idle poor. 

KE. Stanley Jones tells of knowing numerous 
wealthy persons who have gone to a psychiatrist 
for help only to be put to work with their hands 
in order that they might regain their mental 
health. Nearly all institutions for the mentally ill 
have their occupational therapy wards which are 
very successful in helping persons find mental 
health which they have lost through their idleness 
or perhaps through meaningless work. 

In recent years an increasing number of young 
people have volunteered their summers in doing 
hard work of a useful kind under the supervision 
of the Church or some other religious organiza- 
tion. Often the young people have even paid part 


In Christian thinking all honest and socially useful work 
is honored; for Christians understand that work is a 
means of service to God and the human community. 
(Photo from A. Devaney, Inc.) 


of their expenses in order to do this wholesome 
work. 

The Methodist Youth Caravans and the Meth- 
odist Work Camps are examples of this effort on 
the part of young people to serve. The Youth 
Caravans have enabled many churches to organize 
a youth program which had been nonexistent be- 
fore the visit of the caravaners. The Work Camps 
have been an attempt to realize the value of 
manual labor, especially when done in an area of 
social tension. A new understanding has often re- 
sulted between the young people and the group 
among whom they were working because of the 
day-to-day contacts experienced in these summer 
Work Camps. 


Man’s Grand Interest 


THE grand interest of man is not progress but 
eternity, not length but wealth of days, and wealth 
moral and spiritual. Above progress is the king- 
dom of God—a conception that is replaced in the 
fourth Gospel by the idea of eternal life. It is 
eternity, it is the kingdom of God, that is the 
standard to decide what is progress and what is 
not—From This Life and the Next, by P. T. 
Forsyth; copyright 1948, The Pilgrim Press. 


Otherworldliness 


... IT is only when people live with a reference 
higher than this world that they begin to be boons 
to their community, safe as a neighbor, and worthy 
to be entrusted with office—Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner in Christianity and Crisis. 
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Christians look upon themselves as stewards—not ‘‘own- 
ers” of money and goods. How can we use our money in 
a more Christian way? (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Aug. 12: How Shall I Use Money 
and Goods? 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Matthew 25:14-30; Acts 2:43-47. 


Today’s lesson is a logical sequel to last Sun- 
day’s lesson on the making of money. Some in- 
dividuals are very careful about the way they earn 
their money but are reluctant to give liberally. 
Still other persons accumulate wealth anyway 
they can and give freely, trying to appease a 
guilty conscience. The true Christian gives equal 
attention to both of these relationships. 


For Use With Adult Student 


Cox points out that although charity may try 
to cover a multitude of sins, it is never sufficient 
to do so. Do you agree with him that the gift of 
libraries, churches, schools, and the setting up of 
foundations is never enough to take the place of 
fair wages, humane working conditions, and rea- 
sonable profits? 

Begin your lesson by a consideration of the 
biblical story of the talents. Call attention to the 
fact that we generally become so interested in the 
amount of increase which the two men were able 
to show, and the failure of the third to make any 
increase of his talent, that we miss some of the 
main points of Jesus’ story. There are several 
other considerations of importance. 

We often miss the fact that these men were not 
owners but stewards entrusted with property. 


‘40 





It is more difficult for us to admit God’s « 
of all wealth since land is no longer the 
of wealth. We live in a very different w 
the Old Testament days when by law 
changed hands every fifty years. We hav 
mon saying, “from shirt sleeves to shirt 


which is supposed to imply that wealt 


something which can be handed down 
generation to another. But we know bs 


this. Many of us can think of numerous | 


tunes that have been in one family muc 
than fifty years. 

A second point which is often overloo! 
fact that these men were stewards who 
given a trust to use. The two who v 
mended were willing to take a chance 


trust. It was a reasonable chance, but 1 


man had no sense of daring—he was a 
could think of nothing better than to 
talent in the ground. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Meaning of the parable of talents 
A. The three men were stewards n: 
B. Land changed hands every fifty y 
sole basis of wealth 
C. Even though stewards, the first 
were adventurers 
II. Why is money so important? 
A. Jesus put great stress on money 
B. Money often a competitor with 
first place 
C. Money a symbol of our social rel: 
III. Validity of early Christian Church c: 
of goods 
A. It proved that people and fellow 
first 
B. It allowed them more time to wit 
C. It made a profound impression 
IV. How can we use our money in a m¢ 
tian way? 


Call attention to the fact that even in 
society in which money did not play the 
place it does in modern society, Jesus | 
stress on money. The modern critic v 
that the Church pays entirely too much 
to money needs to read his New Testan 

Have your class help you analyze w 
put so much emphasis on money. See t! 
comes clear that some of Jesus’ att 
money was caused by the fact that h« 
manding that the first allegiance be : 
only to find that often money was his c! 
petitor. The examples of this are all too n 
Judas, the rich young ruler, the tax 
and many others. 

Also point out that then, as now, mon 
symbol of one’s social relations and att 
you will watch a person and see how h: 
money, you will be able to know much : 
philosophy and ideals of this person. ' 
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money plays in an individual’s life is an index to 
his character. 

Help the class see the validity of the community 
of goods in the early Christian Church. Ask for 
discussion relative to the positive values of this 
sharing. Be ready to admit that it may not be 
the pattern for modern Christians to follow, but 
help the class examine the practice in order 
to evaluate it in the setting in which it took place. 

This communal sharing was quite different from 
modern communism in that it was entirely volun- 
tary. It had a religious motive rather than political 
or economic motives. It proved the sincerity of 
these Christians in wanting to put fellowship 
above everything else. It obviously left them more 
time for witnessing and it made a tremendous 
impression in a world in which unselfishness was 
so often professed but so seldom practiced. The 
fact remains that the Christian Church has never 
had a more rapid growth of sincere seekers after 
the Way. 

Conclude the lesson by asking, How can we use 
our money today in a way which is as sincerely 
Christian as was the use of possessions in the 
Christian Church of the first century? Point out 
that this involves careful purchases in order to 
avoid wasting money on shoddy goods. Find out 
if the class agrees that simple living is not only 
in good taste but also one way of expressing our 
stewardship? 

Stress the fact that a carefully-worked-out 
budget which is adhered to may be one way in 
which we can use our money much more intelli- 
gently and at the same time in a more Christian 
way. Get a copy of the November, 1950, Christian 
Home and become familiar with the excellent 
series of articles in it on the family and money. 

Tell the story of the wealthy man who having 
lost all of his possessions during the depression 
was being pitied by his friends when he said, “But 
there is that $100,000 which I still have.” When 
someone asked what he could be talking about, he 
replied, “I gave that amount several years ago to 
a church college. It I can never lose—for I gave 
it away.” 

A certain rich man died. Someone asked, “How 
much did he leave?” An acquaintance answered, 


“He left all he had!” 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 
I. What is money? 
II. Parable of talents 
A. Wealth as a trust 
B. Can the profit motive be Christian? 
C. Christian institutions often depend on 
profits 
III. The economics of the early Christian Church 
IV. Christian consumers 
A. Budgeting 
B. Careful buying of goods of high quality 
C. Experimenting with ways of distribution 


Begin your lesson by giving brief attention to 
the question, What is money? Slutz has some in- 





teresting comments on this question. He begins by 
calling money an invention to serve as a medium 
of exchange and goes on to speak of it as a symbol 
of wealth. He calls our attention to the point that 
we should not confuse money with the real wealth 
of a nation. 

More important for today’s lesson than a com- 
plete understanding of the term “money” is a 
realization that our possessions, whether in the 
form of money or material goods, are a trust from 
God. This is one of the most important lessons 
in Jesus’ parable of the talents. In the story which 
Jesus told, the servants as well as what they 
earned belonged to the master. The intent of this 
should be clear—Jesus was saying that man be- 
longs to God along with all of his possessions and 
earnings. 

Slutz suggests that a second inference which 
can be made from the parable of the talents is 
that it is all right for a person to try to make prof- 
its. He indicates that he has found nothing in 
Jesus’ teachings which holds that profits, when 
honest, are in themselves wrong. He feels rather 
that this parable teaches that it is more Christian 
to make a daring investment than to hoard. Add- 
ing to the material resources of the world is the 
Christian’s duty, according to Slutz. 

It does not follow that an obsession for profits 
is a justifiable thing or that profits should be put 
before fair wages or other human rights. Slutz 
pushes this point further by asking, How would 
most of our Christian institutions get along with- 
out profits and the gifts which are the possible 
result of profits? Although this condition does not 
automatically make profits a Christian virtue, it 
is one of the problems with which any person 


Money is a symbol of one’s social relations and attitudes. 
What a community thinks about the value of persons is 
indicated by the way it spends its money for constructive 
purposes. Below—Through this Harlem Day Nursery the 
children of the neighborhood receive necessary food and 
care. (Photo by Hella from Monkmeyer.) 






































who feels profits to be unchristian will have to 
cope. 

Redus holds that Christ always transforms 
economic values, that if we live in fellowship with 
Christ, it will have definite results on our eco- 
nomic views and practices. The Christians of the 
early Church simply made their brotherhood real 
by their sharing. 

People are doing loose thinking when they try 
to link the actual teachings of Jesus or the practice 
of the early Church with modern communism. 
This communal living of the early Church was 
entirely voluntary and had little resemblance to 
the brutal politics of present-day communism. 
The parable of the talents with the unequal num- 
ber which the master gave to each of the three 
men is again not parallel to communism with its 
tenet “to each according to his need.” 

The most important division of our lesson today 
has to do with the question, How can we be more 
intelligent and Christian as consumers? Slutz 
makes the point that our society knows much more 
about efficient production of goods than it does 
about intelligent distribution and consumption. 
As individuals we can do three things about this 
problem: 

1. We can make a greater effort to buy high 
quality products which are made by honest labor. 
Many church members are careless buyers. A 
Christian should use the money with which God 
has entrusted him to purchase those articles which 
he needs and which are not cheap and shoddy. 
This may mean buying fewer articles, but high 
quality products will last longer. 


Christians exercise to the best of their ability a respon- 
sible stewardship in spending, saving, and investing. 
What can we do to bring our spending, saving, and in- 
vesting more in line with Christian ethical standards? 
Below—These members participate co-operatively in 
their Credit Union through deposits or loans or both. 
(Photo from Farm Credit Administration.) 





























2. Budgeting of one’s expenditures w 
a person or a family to know what thei 
goes for and should enable them to sp« 
wisely. The November, 1950, issue of ( 
Home has a number of helpful articles o 
of money by the family. 

3. Finally, much experimenting nee: 
done to discover ways of better distril 
products. Consumer organizations have 
farmers to help themselves in recent yea 
groups of people with common needs 
from these pioneering ventures of the far: 

One of the most unbelievable facts of px 
America is the fact that many people ; 
little and some nothing at all to the chi 


would wonder how many congregations | 


like one we heard of in which 75 per ce« 


men spent more on tobacco in a year than 


church. During one fifteen-year period 
income-tax payers gave to the church a 
charitable organizations 1.83 per cent 
income rather than the 15 per cent w 
government allows deducted for thess 
These facts are startling. 

A preacher known to the writer told a 
businessmen in his church. One gave on« 
dollars a year when he was a young man 
still giving the same amount after he | 


millionaire. The other man gave $15,00( 


out of a yearly salary of $50,000, but \ 
income had been reduced to $13,000 he 
$8,000 of it to his church. One does not 
ask which of these men was nearer to | 
dom of God in his giving. 
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Responsible Stewardship 
Beror™ the end of 1951, the Methodist 


tee for Overseas Relief, official relief a; 


The Methodist Church, expects to have b1 


the United States for resettlement some § 
placed persons from Europe, principal! 


camps in Germany. Already the Commi: 
brought 1,525 DP’s and placed them wit 
odist families in almost every state of th 
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For Those in Special Need 
RELIEVE and comfort, O Lord, all t! 


cuted and afflicted; speak peace to troub 


sciences; strengthen the weak . . . and r« 
needy that hath no helper. Amen. 
Taylor. 
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THE buyer needs a hundred eyes; 1 
but one.—Italian proverb. 
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WueN fed with money, sin grows v 
claws.—Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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Aug. 19: What Do I Owe to the State? 


The biblical selections for this lesson are Luke 
20:19-26; Romans 13:1-7; I Peter 2:13-16. 


This is the first of two lessons on relationships 
to the state. There are two kinds of relationships 
to the state in a democracy— individual and group. 
This lesson deals with both of these, the next 
lesson gives consideration chiefly to the individ- 
ual’s relation to the state. 

Begin by stating the problem of the lesson: 
What do I owe the state, or What obligations to 
the state am I morally bound to carry out within 
the limitations of my allegiance to God? 


For Use With Adult Student 


Continue by following Cox as he analyzes the 
problem of this lesson by examining the influence 
of the historical setting on this problem. When 
Jesus, Paul, and Peter called for allegiance to the 
state they were doing so before the Roman perse- 
cution of Christians started. All of these men 
belonged to a conquered country and were not 
responsible for the government but only to it. 

Modern Germany illustrated clearly what could 
happen when there is too sharp a division between 
the Church and the State. In a modern totalitarian 
state, to render unto the state the things that 
belong to the state, is to render everything unto 
the state. The words of Peter and John, “We must 
obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29), are 
words which should always remind the Christian 
that there are times when man-made and man- 
controlled nations are wrong and when these 
nations must not be obeyed. 

See what the class thinks about the expression 
of Chief Justice Hughes of the United States Su- 
preme Court on the famous case of Professor Mc- 
Intosh at the time of the First World War. Apply- 
ing for American citizenship, Dr. McIntosh, a 
Canadian, reserved the right to fight in a war only 
if he felt it to be a justifiable war. In writing the 
minority opinion, Chief Justice Hughes stated 
that unless one is free to give his supreme loyalty 
to God, the very basis of religion is destroyed. 
It is most interesting that in recent months the 
Supreme Court has reversed its earlier opinion 
and now taken approximately the position of the 
minority opinion written by Chief Justice Hughes. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. The problem of the lesson 
A. Allegiance to the state 
B. Day in which Jesus and Paul lived 
C. Modern Germany 
D. Modern democracy 
II. Are all wars wrong? 
A. Early Christians refused to fight 
B. Conscientious objectors 
C. Is the use of force a practical matter only? 
II. What can Christians do about the problem of 
the lesson? 


Find out if your class agrees with Cox in his 
opinion that the early Christians could more 
readily refuse to bear arms since it was the Roman 
Empire demanding complete allegiance. By the 
same token the modern Russian Christian would 
have the right to refuse to bear arms. If this is 
admitted, then does it follow that an American 
boy ought to have the support of his Church in 
his refusal to fight? The Methodist Discipline 
states that the Church should stand behind such 
a young person. Although Cox agrees, he holds 
that it is different in a democracy because Chris- 
tians are trying to build a democracy not tear 
it down. Does this mean that a Christian is 
obliged to support all wars of every democracy? 

A contemporary writer, Nels F. S. Ferré, has 
asserted that whether the method (of war) is 
“sood or bad depends upon whether or not it 
is appropriate to the end” in view. Find out if 
your class thinks this to be sound reasoning. By 
the same reasoning would Jesus have gone to his 
death on the Cross willingly? Whereas his ac- 
ceptance of death now reveals the principle of 
vicarious sacrifice as a workable principle—was 
this principle known to be workable before the 
death and Resurrection of Jesus? Is not the 
power of a loving God the factor that makes it 
workable? 

Finally, Cox discusses what Christians can do 
today through the Church. Find out what the 
class thinks of his answers. 

1. Work for United Nations 

2. Work against war except as a last resort 

3. Oppose use of atomic bomb except for de- 
fense from another nation who has used it first 

4. Allow room in the membership for the con- 
scientious objector even if you feel he is wrong. 

Conclude with the story which is told of the 
Roman soldiers who became Christians. They re- 
fused to bow in worship to the image of the 
Roman Emperor and were told by their captain 
that unless they submitted to his command he 
would be forced to give orders for them to march 
out onto a frozen lake. This would mean certain 
death. Only one man weakened and changed but 
the captain was so impressed that he suddenly 
took the place of the man who had forsaken his 
faith. Then, according to the legend, the soldiers 
went off into the night across the ice singing. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 
I. Today’s lesson a timely one 
A. How can one be patriotic and Christian? 
II. Caesar and God 
A. Views of Jesus, Paul, and Peter 
III. Should Christians ever resist the state? 
A. By sincere action 
B. By debate, discussion, and ballot 
C. By revolution—never 
IV. A Christian’s obligations to the state 
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Begin the lesson by pointing out how timely it 
is. In a dictatorship this question may bring only 
a negative answer. In a democracy it should bring 
a sincere attempt to discover the way in which 
we can be truely patriotic and Christian at the 
same time. A democracy without many true 
patriots will fail. All great Americans have been 
patriots. Find out if the class agrees that the rea- 
son Robert E. Lee has outlived Jefferson Davis is 
that even though Lee fought against the Union he 
was a true patriot. Ask your class if they know of 
other examples of this principle at work in the 
lives of men. 

Help your class see the relation of the teachings 
of the three passages of Scripture in today’s lesson 
to the topic of the lesson. This Scripture will need 
to be read unless you can give an adequate re- 
sumé of it. Be sure to give the historical setting 
of these passages. What was the current political 
and historical situation? (See Redus.) Have the 
class help you decide when in the life of Jesus it 
seemed that both Caesar and God could be served 
and when did a conflict arise between these? Did 
Jesus always put God first if there was a conflict 
of loyalties? 

Ask your class if a Christian should ever resist 
the state. 

1. How about debate, discussion, and ballot? 

2. Is a revolution ever justifiable? 

3. Can resistance go as far as one’s being a 
conscientious objector? At what points can the 


class members agree regarding these q 

Have the class help you list on the bi: 
the Christian’s obligations to the state. D 
mocracy need citizens who will take th« 
tions to the state seriously if it is to co 
exist? How far would you go along wit 
of obligations? 

1. Constantly strive to be well inf: 
important issues 
Always vote 
Be willing to hold office 
Obey all laws 
Be willing to testify against lawbr: 
Work openly for needed change 
. Oppose all graft 

It was King Louis XIV of France who « 
“I am the state.” Unfortunately he was 
a tragic truth. By the same token, but i1 
ent sense, every citizen of a democr: 
admit, “I am the state,” for there exists 
ocratic state apart from the citizenry v 
pose it. Is it a tragedy when you have to 
am the state”? What is such a statement 
about the state—about the one of us wi 
the statement? 
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Tue only important thing about kno 
truth is to know the important trut! 
Chesterton. 


Aug. 26: What Is an Active Citizen? 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Matthew 5:13-16; 13:33; Acts 5:25-29; I Peter 3: 
13-18. 


This lesson is a continuation of last Sunday’s 
lesson; for a very important part of what we owe 
the state is to be an active citizen. Many authori- 
ties think that our democracy is likely to fail un- 
less a larger number of our church members be- 
come active citizens. There is a great difference 
between merely being a citizen of a nation and in 
being a good one. 

There is some irony in the fact that an alien who 
must pass an exhaustive examination on the his- 
tory and present workings of our government to 
become a citizen is often thereby better informed 
than a native-born person. Not enough of us ap- 
preciate being “free born” in the way that Paul 
did. We have too often come to take our citizen- 
ship for granted. 

An important purpose of this lesson, therefore, 
is to challenge the persons in your class to realize 
that finally true citizenship has to be earned— 
whether one is a native citizen or one who has 
entered from another country. 
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For Use With Adult Student 

Begin the class by tracing something of 
in which the Christian religion has alwa 
social responsibility. Cox makes some 
statements concerning the early Christiai 
and The Methodist Church at this point. 
definite examples. What social change 
portance have been brought about by the 
ists—by other Christian churches? / 
familiar with homes for children, homes 
hospitals, social settlements, schools for 
races, and with the Goodwill Industries 
by The Methodist Church? 

An excellent project for an adult class 
trip or visit to one of these institutions. M: 
classes have gone on such a trip as a gro 
sider the possibility of your class maki! 
of this kind. Find out what the class thin 
it. 

If a trip of this kind seems impossible 0! 
plan to bring the story of some of thes« 
tions to your church in the form of 2 
picture or set of slides. Many of these ins 
have prepared visual stories of their wo 
purpose. Write to find what is available. 


International Lesson 




















LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What did Jesus say about social responsi- 
bility? 
A. He called it “salt,” “light,” and “leaven” 
II. Principles of Methodist citizenship taken from 
Discipline 
. Christianize all of life 
. Seek justice for all neighbors 
. Work to build better homes 
. Take steps to help stamp out crime 
Fight liquor traffic 
Work for peace 
. Work for better race relations 
. Oppose legal restrictions on religion in 
schools 
III. Carry out above principles 
A. By being informed 
B. By voting and urging all others to do so 
C. By acting above or beyond party on im- 
portant social issues 


TQS OAWp 


Take your Methodist Discipline to class and 
read from it some of the principles of Methodist 
citizenship which Cox mentions. Find out if there 
are any other principles which Cox does not men- 
tion in which you think your class would be par- 
ticularly interested. Ask how many of the class 
own copies of the recent Discipline. Bring them to 
see that it is the Methodist’s responsibility to know 
what is in his Discipline and what he thinks about 
this. Be sure that your class understands that a 
new Discipline comes out every four years. 

Face the fact that standing for the above prin- 
ciples in theory is of little value unless we go be- 
yond that. Ask how you as a group can take steps 
better to inform yourselves on important social 
issues. Consider having a film forum which your 
class might sponsor for a larger group. 

Any one of the following motion pictures would 
furnish an excellent basis for discussion: Preju- 
dice—16 mm., 60 minutes, rental $12.00—one 
man’s fight against personal prejudice; Marriage 
and Divorce—16 mm., 15 minutes, rental $3.00— 
survey of the problem of broken homes; A Crimi- 
nal Is Born—16 mm., 20 minutes, rental $12.00— 
shows the effect of parental attention.! The person 
who is to lead the discussion will need to preview 
the film in advance and make very careful plans 
for leading the group in a profitable forum. 

Try to bring your lesson to a close with several 
positive suggestions. Stress the importance of vot- 
ing in a democracy. When only 60 per cent of the 
eligible voters go to the polls, as was true at our 
last national election, there is room in our country 
for some hard work on the part of individual 
Christians. Challenge the class to go beyond party 
lines in attempting to bring about some of the 
social legislation which our communities and na- 
tion need so much. 

_ End with the story of the lobster. It is said that 
if a lobster is tied by one leg within a few feet 
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1 These films may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
Ouse serving your territory. 


of food he will undertake to break loose in order 
to get to the food but will fail to do so until he 
finally starves to death. There is an exception to 
this, however. If a very loud noise is sounded near 
the lobster, he finds it possible to break away even 
if it means pulling off the leg he is tied by—then 
he can eat and does not starve to death within a 
few feet of food. It seems to take a terrible crisis 
for him to have the strength necessary to save his 
life. 

Are we too much like this lobster? Is it possible 
for us to do our best only when awful tragedy 
overtakes us? Surely Christ can help us find the 
power for life’s smaller tasks, which if not done 
well will bring tragedy to our lives. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


Redus points out that there is very little in the 
teaching of Jesus which gives us direct instruction 
on how to be a good citizen. But Jesus did set 
forth the inner principles of good citizenship: (1) 
to act justly and mercifully, (2) to engage in ac- 
tive service (Luke 22: 24-27), (3) to respect worth 
of each individual person. 

Slutz reminds us that in this series of lessons 
on human relations we began by stressing the 
worth of the individual person and gradually ex- 
panded the area of human relations from that of 
the family and those of the neighborhood and 
community to that of the state. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Three symbols of good citizenship 
A. Be like a light 
1. Be informed 
2. Share this information 
B. Be like salt 
1. Flavorless staleness in uniformity 
2. Think and act for oneself 
C. Be like leaven 
1. Leaven must be in the lump 
2. Influence of daily conversation 
II. The conscience of a good citizen 
1. Moral law is placed above legality 
2. But legality is upheld when possible 


We may have been entirely too vague in our 
thinking about how we can be an active Chris- 
tian citizen. In his treatment, Slutz makes the 
matter of citizenship very definite and concrete. 

After your introduction of today’s lesson, see 
how straightforward you can be in your presen- 
tation of the three basic ways a Christian can 
become an active citizen. The lesson outline as 
given above or in a modified form would be ex- 
cellent to have on the blackboard today. You may 
want to put this on in advance of the class period 
unless you prefer to write each point on the black- 
board as it is presented. This outline today is one 
which will help the individual remember the 
basic facts of the lesson, and it will give him a 
framework in which to do future thinking on this 
most important topic. 
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Ask the class in what areas a person should be 
well informed in order to be a citizen who will be 
like a light as he shares this information with 
others. On what issues, policies, methods, and 
persons in public life are we to be informed? If 
the class responds to this question, you may want 
to write this list on the blackboard. What are 
some of the ways in which the individual is to 
share this information? Should this class have 
this sharing as one of its purposes? Is this a good 
reason for having discussions as one part of the 
lesson procedure? What are some of the other 
ways in which this sharing can take place? What 
about writing letters to local newspapers? What 
about being willing to prepare and make talks 
on important issues? What of such organizations 
as the League for Women Voters? What about the 
importance of daily conversation? 

Are some of the qualities of salt needed in the 
life of a Christian citizen? The lesson writers 
in Wesley Quarterly mention three uses for salt: 
(1) It preserves from decay, (2) it can be 
sprinkled on an oil lamp to give more brightness, 
(3) it is used for flavoring food. Think of ways 
in which the individual who is 2 good citizen 
parallels these uses for salt. 

Slutz does an excellent job of upholding the 
need for “saltiness” in a citizen in order that he 
will not have the “flavorless staleness of uniform- 
ity.” We need to think for ourselves, to make in- 
dependent decisions, to vote according to our 
convictions. What are some of the areas in your 
community in which people are too inclined to 
follow the crowd? This will be different from 
community to community but there will be com- 
mon areas of “keeping step” in all of our com- 
munities. Do you live in a section of the country 
where nearly all adults belong to the same politi- 
cal party? Is this a good thing? 

Do you or members of your class belong to a 
social group in which it is considered better to 
think alike on most important local and national 
issues? Do you limit your friendships to persons 
who see “eye to eye” with you on most important 
issues? Is there a great need in your community 
for people who have in their lives: (1) the salt 
of originality, (2) the salt of courage to stand 
alone, (3) the salt of the refusal to take orders 
from the crowd? 

A friend tells of an experience he had driving 
in New York City. He was not accustomed to 
driving in New York and felt some tension in 
doing so. He wanted to turn to the left but was 
not certain of his street until he approached the 
intersection. Thus he held out his hand for his 
left turn rather belatedly. As he did so, there 
came a blast of horns from the long lane of cars 
behind him. It seemed that all the horns in the 
great city were tooting at him. The pressure was 
too great and so he made a motion of his hand as 
if he were waving at a friend and drove straight 
on down the street. The pressure is often too great 
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for us—we do not have the saltiness, the 
needed to go against the pressure of th: 

It is not enough, however, for a pers 
willing to be different. Lead your class | 
that there is a necessity of the leaven bei: 
lump in order to leaven it. The Christia 
be active in the affairs of state. Slutz fee! 
should vote, urge others to vote, be willit 
office, accept jury duty, and take time to « 
the public officialsk—commending them, : 
ing suggestions, and at times protesting 

Conclude the lesson with the word of 
that it will not be enough to do all this as p 
the individual Christian must have a | 
conscience on his duties as a citizen. At 
when possible he should uphold the 
existing regime and order—but at time 
need to be able to see the conflict which : 
between the state law and the higher n 
At such times he will want to be able to 
Peter and John, “We must obey God rat 
men.” This takes salty courage to be willi 
as a lamp to expose the corrupt or wro! 
the same time serve as a leaven to help br 
the right. 


King of Kings 


It is Christ who pines when the 
hungry; it is Christ who is repuls: 
strangers are not welcome; it is Christ 
fers when rags fail to keep out the c 
Christ who is in anguish in the long-d 
ness; it is Christ who waits behind tl 
doors. You come upon one of those v 
been broken by the tempests of life, a1 
look with the eye of Christian faith and 
will lift a brow “luminous and imperial 
rags” and you will know that you are 
before the King of kings, the Lord o! 
From Fellowship With God (Sermons 
minster Abbey and elsewhere) by 
Temple; The Macmillan Company, 1920 
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The Deeper Struggle 


THE deeper struggle in our world is not 
old orders and brash revolution, but betw 
centeredness and God-centeredness. M 
even our sensate age cannot completely 
its faith in the life everlasting, for ev 
dimly knows another Country.—From 5¢ 
lieve, So We Pray, by George A. Buttri 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Nations do not die by wealth, but by ' 
—Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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August. The Learning for Life discussions for 
this month are on “Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism.” It is well in these days of unrest for 
Protestants to know why they are Protestants and 
what are the fundamental differences between 
these two faiths, also how Protestants and Roman 
Catholics can best get along together. 

Emory Stevens Bucke, the writer of the course, 
points out some of the fundamental differences in 
three sessions: “The Nature of the Church,” “The 
Individual Believer,” and “Religious Freedom.” 
In the final session, “Hope for Christian Unity,” he 
gives some suggestions for Christian living in the 
face of problems raised in the first sessions. 

In regard to the church, Dr. Bucke points out 
that one of the basic differences lies in the ques- 
tion of authority. He says in part, “The Roman 
Catholic Church rests its authority on what it 
claims to be an unbroken chain from Peter... . 
Actually the Protestant has no quarrel with 
Roman Catholicism on this question of authority, 
for we do not believe that authority exists apart 
from the individual believer’s acceptance of and 
devotion to it.” Another point of fundamental 
difference is the relation of the church to the state. 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism differ 
also in the way in which the individual member is 
regarded. “The democratic tradition in Protestant- 
ism makes of each man his own priest. .. . It means 
that the use of the Bible allows the individual to 
interpret for himself the meaning of its truths, and 
it means that for the Protestant there is a specific 
responsibility to use the Bible wisely. . . . Roman 
Catholics believe that, once the sinner has con- 
fessed his sins and has agreed to make certain 
amends, forgiveness can be administered by the 
priest. Protestants have insisted that sins can be 
forgiven only by God, and that to obtain forgive- 
ness the sinner must ask God to forgive and must 
promise God to lead a new life. . . . Protestantism 
insists .. . upon the unique dignity of man and 
God’s love for him and says that man has direct 
access to the power of God as a forgiving and 
loving father.” 

The third fundamental disagreement between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism is at the 
point of religious freedom. “It has not been by 
accident that democracy has been the political 
order in those parts of the world where Protestant- 
ism has been the major religious influence... . 
Roman Catholicism has . . . believed that no man 
s really free until he submits to the authority of 
the Roman Church. . . . The Protestant believes 


with Paul in the liberation that comes from salva- 
tion by faith.” 

Under “Hope for Christian Unity,” Dr. Bucke 
says, “Protestantism is catholic in the truest mean- 
ing of the word. .. . We are Protestant when we 
hold up the truly catholic or universal Cross of 
Christ as our only symbol. . . . As Protestants we 
believe that denominations are unimportant when 
compared with our Christ foundation; we hope 
the day will come when Roman Catholicism can 
insist upon the very same principle with no ec- 
clesiastical strings tied to it... . If with mutual 
concern, Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
can purify their own households, then there is 
genuine hope for Christian unity.” 

September. The Learning for Life discussions 
for next month will be on “Liquor’s Billion-Dollar 
Traffic.” Adults will be led to discuss the effect of 
the liquor traffic upon the national economic life. 
Deets Pickett, member of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, who wrote the students’ material, 
says in part, “Few men and women today .. . 
know how vast it (the liquor traffic) is. The 
United States spent $8,550,000,000 at retail for 
alcoholic beverages in 1949. .. . This Christian land 
has more saloons, taverns, cocktail rooms, and 
other retail liquor outlets than the combined total 
of schools and churches!” 

The five sessions of this unit are entitled “A 
Vast Exploitation,” “The Consequential Cost,” 
“The Economic Value of Temperance,” “Right- 
eousness Exalteth a Nation,” and “Manhood Is 
Wealth.” 

“What,” says Dr. Pickett, “if drinking political 
leaders and diplomats are tricked into wrong de- 
cisions in international conference and the result 
is a devastating world war? .. . The greatest profit 
to a nation is in the development of manhood and 
womanhood.” 

The Learning for Life discussions are found in 
the quarterly, Learning for Life. Even though you 
are not using the units in your regular class, you 
can see that your class gets them for Sunday-eve- 
ning or other special sessions of the class or for 
their personal reading. 

For groups of adults who want to spend time in 
informal discussion of various problems, there are 
a number of materials available. These are found 
in Adult Student, ApuLT TEACHER (see page 48), 
and Learning for L’fe. 
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In Adult Student, the “What Would You Do?” 
problems are developed in story form: (1) A 
young man working in a produce and poultry 
house finds that his boss, a prominent church 
member, expects him to weigh out crates of 
chickens to indicate a figure less than seventy-five 
pounds on each crate. The freight rates at that 
time and in that section stepped up considerably 
on crates of chickens which weighed more than 
seventy-five pounds. What was the young man to 
do? (2) What magazines for women should 
housewives and other women subscribe to? Some 
women’s magazines publish advertisements of the 
beer industry; others do not. Other things being 
equal, which magazine should get Milady’s sub- 
scription? 

“A Book to Discuss” for August is The Dagger 
and the Cross, subtitled “An Examination of 
Christian Pacifism,” by Culbert G. Rutenber 
(Fellowship Publications, 21 Audubon Avenue, 
New York 32, New York; 1950; $1.00). Dr. Rut- 
enber, a college professor, accepts the nonviolent- 
resistance type of pacifism for himself and at the 
same time is very critical of many pacifists and 
their motives, goals, and ideas. 

These magazine features in Adult Student may 
have forum possibilities: 

“That All May Eat,” by Ben M. Cherrington 
and R. Gordon Hoxie. This is a plea for increasing 
American appropriations to the program of world 
economic development, as popularized in the 
President’s Point Four program. 

“Pilate’s Hands,” by R. P. Marshall. This is a 
discussion of the Kefauver committee’s crime in- 
vestigation and its implication for Christians and 
churchmen. 

“Why Have Adult Classes?” by M. Leo Rippy. 
Mr. Rippy discusses the basic purposes of adult 
classes and their relationship to local churches. 

In Aputt TEACHER there are several articles in 
this issue which your group may be interested in 
discussing. “The Christian Impact in China” is a 
very vital topic for groups interested in interna- 
tional relations, particularly in the light of Chris- 
tianity. This article is written by Ming-yu Li. 
Those interested in the Bible and current issues 
may find helpful the article on “The New Testa- 
ment as Light and Power,” by Donald T. Rowlin- 
son. Some members may want to get together to 
form a Great Books Club. The article on pages 
5 and 6 will give you some practical suggestions 
for beginning. Those groups who want to talk 
about ways in which they can improve their dis- 
cussion sessions may find practical help in dis- 
cussing “Class Discussion Through ‘Problem 
Solving’ ” by D. L. Belcher. 
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For adult classes which want to mak: 
of the world church and its problems i 
standing and co-operation, the new boo 
and America, by Daniel Jenkins, will 
helpful forum material. Europe and 
(Westminster Press, 1951; 72 pp., $1.5 
with some of the reasons why Ame: 
European church members misunderst 
other. 

The author, a British church leader, s! 
Europe and America have much to ; 
other, and he thinks that humility on t! 
each is imperative if the world church 
forward. European theology, he says, 
American Christians gain a new depth « 
standing, while American enterprise a 
concern can help European Christians n 
positively the problems of preaching th« 

American Protestantism, the autho: 
must learn from many Christian source 
that it may throw off the errors of sect 
and witness through a new ecumenical! 
“Unless the American churches soon e: 
schemes of thoroughgoing training of la 
in such realms as education, medicine, 
tics, and industry, it is hard to see what 
vent the comprehensive secularization « 
can life, however full the churches co 
be.” 


v v vy 
Practical Outcome 


THE practical outcome of Gandhi’s hu 
effort and its success has been to ignite w 
in India and to leave the Indian Gover 
founded involved in all the moral com 
and indeed disingenuities that must alway) 
power politics [e.g., The Indian Prime M 
disciple of Gandhi, launches a battleshi 
has no overseas possessions) and calls it 
antee of peace”|.—From Morals Since 
Gerald Heard; 1950, Harper and Brother: 
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“Objective” Attitude 

THE polite and seemingly “objective” 
toward religion one encounters on 
campus reminds one now and then of |! 
ner’s story of the captain in Lord Nelso 
who said, “My lord, I have no prejudices, 
knows I hate a Frenchman.” Who does 
member the uninformed remarks on ( 
ity, the archaic conception of Biblical sc! 
he has heard tossed off gratuitously and 
by men learned in their own fields bu 
this one?—From The Mind’s Advent 
Howard Lowry; 1950, The Westminste 









What would 
You do? 


GUIDANCE FOR LEADERS 

REMEMBER what was said on this page last 
month about the conditions of a successful discus- 
sion experience? 

1. The story must first be clear in the minds 
of the participants. 

2. The problem brought out in the story must 
be clearly stated. 

3. Key terms in the statement of the problem 
must be defined. 

4. The goal of the discussion group must be 
clear. 

5. The problem must be analyzed. 

6. Possible solutions of the problem must be 
considered. 

7. The solution that seems best to the group 
must, if possible, be agreed upon, though, if there 
is disagreement, the discussion experience will 
still have been successful, clearing the way for 
future debate and decision if necessary. 





1. Boss’s Orders 


Have the story in the Adult Student (third 
cover page) read aloud, preferably by someone 
who knows how to read conversational material 
naturally and not too fast. Now point out some of 
its implications, giving the participants time to 
think about it for themselves. Are they ready to 
state a problem? If not, probably you should sug- 
gest one. Here is a possible problem statement: 

What, if anything, is wrong with carrying out a 
boss’s orders when they are apparently in con- 
flict with common standards of honesty? Do any 
terms in this statement need defining? If not, ask 
someone to point out the goal or purpose of the 
group in facing this problem. Is it really necessary 
to face a problem like this? Why? 

What factors enter into Wayne’s problem of 
whether to obey the boss in a shady situation or 
refuse and probably lose his job? If he should 
quit, would he be likely to get another position? 
If not, would that really matter? 

Perhaps some members of your group will see 
a parallel in the recent revelations of the Ful- 
bright committee concerning R.F.C. loans. All 
that was on a big scale. But what about the petty 
type of grafting? Do petty “favors” inevitably lead 
to bigger ones? Allow sufficient time for analyzing 
Wayne’s problem—in the larger context of hon- 
esty in business—and for suggesting solutions. 
These may be particularized at first, in connection 





with Wayne’s decision. But call attention to the 
main question, printed in italics. 

Should a boss’s orders be carried out, even 
when they are apparently related to a shady deal? 
Why? Where do Christian principles enter in? 
What would Jesus say about it all? Again the 
difficult story in Luke 16:1-13 might seem, at first 
glance, to sanction dishonesty in business; but 
further thought, in connection with Jesus’ other 
teachings, may lead to a different conclusion. 





2. Which Magazines? 

Here is a problem that needs to be felt before 
it can be adequately discussed. Some members of 
the group will undoubtedly see no problem in it 
at all. So conditioned have many churchmen be- 
come to taking newspapers and magazines con- 
taining beer and wine and even whisky adver- 
tisements that they will see nothing wrong in 
Ernestine’s continuing to subscribe to Woman’s 
Home Gazette and McFall’s Magazine. 

At any rate, have the story in Adult Stu- 
dent read aloud. Then ask, Does anyone see a 
problem here? If no one does, point out that we 
vote for things we buy. We vote, as it were, for the 
liquor trade when we buy periodicals containing 
its advertising; for it is only by maintaining cir- 
culation that the publishers are able to sell their 
advertising space to business firms. Point out, 
too, that until recently all the national magazines 
for women, although they printed cigarette ads 
and continue to do so, refused liquor advertising. 
Then two of the leaders in this field opened up 
advertising to the organized brewing industry. 
Two others, at least equally well circulated in 
American homes, continue (to the date of writ- 
ing) to refuse such advertising. 

Ernestine’s particular problem may have been 
easily solved with her husband’s consent. But 
what about the larger problem of subscribing to 
magazines that help sell intoxicating beverages 
and cultivate the habit in young people? The 
last question may serve as a main question for 
discussion. 

As suggested above, you are very likely to 
find strong opposition to the suggestion that it 
is wrong for churchmen to subscribe to maga- 
zines carrying liquor ads. “We'd have to stop read- 
ing magazines.” So? In the women’s magazine 
field, remember, there are the Ladies’ Home 
Monthly and Fine Housekeeping. In the field of 
news and pictorial weeklies there would be no 
choice, for they are all sopping wet. (It would be 
advisable to leave daily newspapers out of the 
discussion for the present.) A widely circulated 
general weekly, once issued on Saturdays, carries 
no liquor ads. Here and there one can find other 
liquorless magazines worth reading. Ought a 
Christian to subscribe to magazines containing 
colorful liquor ads, not to mention editorial com- 
ment favorable to the products of brewers and dis- 
tillers?—Lyndon B. Phifer. 
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